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Unanswered  prayers 

Police  officials  say  anti-terror  needs  are  still  unmet 


Queried  some  1 8 months  after  the  events  of 
Sept  11.  2001,  municipal  law  enforcement 
officials  believe  that  a lack  of  interoperable  data 
and  communication  systems,  as  well  as  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  provide  additional  funding 
to  pay  for  specialized  equipment,  has  left  them 
inadequately  prepared  to  either  prevent  or 
respond  to  another  terrorist  attack. 

The  findings,  released  in  June,  came  from 
4.500  departments  that  responded  to  the  Home- 
land Security  Preparedness  Survey,  a question- 
naire sent  earlier  this  year  to  more  than  17,000 
state,  local,  tribal  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

While  a higher  percentage  of  departments  said 
they  felt  more  prep^ed  to  respond  to  an  attack 
than  to  prevent  one.  the  figure  was  still  less  than 
half — 44  percent  Seventy-one  percent  said  they 
were  either  “somewhat*'  or  “not  at  all”  prepared 
to  prevent  a terrorist  act.  while  nine  out  of  10 
agencies  said  they  did  not  feel  “adequately 
prepared”  for  either 

Chief  Gerald  Galloway  of  the  Southern  Pines. 
N.C.,  Police  Dq)artment,  chairman  ofthe  lACP 
committee  that  issued  the  survey,  said  that  such 
figures  were  not  alarming  when  seen  in  light  of 
law  enforcement’s  basic  function,  which  is  to 
fight  crime.  No  department,  he  said,  is  going  to 


say  that  it  can  adequately  prevent  burglaries  or 
other  crimes  from  being  committed. 

Given  that,  however,  what  the  study  reflects, 
he  added,  is  just  how  long  it  takes  from  the  time 
of  an  incident  until  adequate  preparation  can  be 
made. 

“The  terrorist  issues  we’ve  dealt  with  arc 
really  different  from  anything  we've  had  to  deal 
with,  particularly  at  the  local  level.”  Galloway 
said  in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News 
“The  ramifications  of  9/1 1 spread  even  down  to 
the  smallest  jurisdictions  in  terms  of  a shockwave. 

I think  the  conclusion  you  can  draw  is  that  it  takes 
a pretty  good  while  for  people  to  get  reasonably 
prepared  to  say.  'Okay,  now  we’re  ready.’" 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  respondents  said  they 
felt  increased  specialized  training  was  a crucial 
factor,  and  of  those,  94  percent  identified  critical 
incident  response  training  for  line-level  officers  as 
the  most  urgent  need. 

More  than  80  percent  of  agencies  said  they 
had  tried  to  increase  their  preparedness  after  the 
attacks  two  years  ago  with  new  equipment, 
increased  training  and  manpower,  the  creation  of 
new  partnerships  and  enhanced  preparedness 
plans,  "Vet  only  10  percent  said  they  had  secured 
any  additional  funding  since  Sept.  1 1. 

“I  think  some  of  the  data  there  suggest  the 
funds  haven’t  made  it  down  to  the  local  level  yet." 


Gene  Voegtiin,  lACP’s  legislative  counsel,  told 
LF.N.  “But  at  the  same  lime,  at  the  time  the  survey 
was  being  completed  it  was  a little  earlier  in  the 
year  than  it  is  now.  1 think  they're  really  starting 
to  see  some  of  the  first  payouts  under  these 
programs  that  have  been  created  to  deal  with  this 
issue." 

From  coast  to  coast,  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels,  there's  plenty  of  anti-terrorism 
activity.  See  the  roundup  in  the  centerfold. 

Yet  Michael  Chitwood,  the  police  chicl  of 
Portland,  Maine,  said  he  wondered  how  taxpayers 
in  his  city  were  going  to  be  able  to  afford  the  $1 .2 
million  in  overtime  it  takes  to  patrol  Portland’s 
international  airport  Last  year,  the  money  was 
paid  by  the  federal  government,  but  officials  have 
since  been  informed  that  that  would  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

“In  this  day  and  age.  1 just  don’t  see  that 
coming,  so  that’s  a very,  very  significant  problem 
on  the  horizon."  Chitwood  told  LEN.  “Obviously 
with  these  alerts,  wc  have  to  police  our  city 
differently  because  wc  are  a major  oil  terminal, 
ferry  terminal,  cargo  terminal,  and  then  wc  have 
an  international  airport  When  those  alerts  go  up, 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Va.  tries  to  avoid  double-whammy  for 
growing  ranks  of  identity  theft  victims 
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As  if  falling  prey  to  identity  theft 
weren’t  bad  enough  in  itself,  some  vic- 
tims may  end  up  being  doubly  wronged 
when  they  find  themselves  subject  to 
arrest  and  potential  harm  from  police 
based  on  fraudulent  information  ac- 
cessed from  electronic  databases.  To 
help  these  victims.  Virginia’s  attorney 
general’s  office  has  begun  issuing  docu- 
ments, called  Identity  Theft  Passports, 
that  can  go  a long  way  in  convincing 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  they  are 
chasing  the  wrong  individual. 

So  far.  three  of  the  passports  have 
been  issued,  with  12  more  under  con- 
sideration, according  to  Carrie  Cantrell, 
a spokeswoman  for  Attorney  General 
Jerry  W Kilgore.  The  documents  are 
issued  by  a judge  and  carry  the  attor- 


ney general’s  seal. 

“What  the  passport  docs  is  (give 
iheml  something  they  can  show  that 
says,  ’Hey.  this  is  me.  I’m  a victim  of 
identity  theft  and  the  Attorney  General 
ofthe  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  rec- 
ognizes this.”  she  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News, 

The  program  was  one  of  a series  of 
recommendations  made  by  a task  force 
Kilgore  empaneled  last  year  to  study  the 
problem,  Virginia  ranks  1 5Ui  in  the  na- 
tion in  the  number  of  identity  thefts. 
Among  its  cities.  Alexandria  reported 
the  most  victims,  173.  followed  by 
Richmond’s  114.  and  Arlington  and 
Virginia  Beach,  with  1 10  each. 

In  addition  to  the  passport,  other 
measures  approved  by  the  Legislature 


in  February  to  strengthen  the  laws 
against  identity  theft  include  substan- 
tial prison  time  — from  10  to  20  years 
— for  convicted  offenders  whose  ac- 
tions resulted  in  more  than  $200  in  dam- 
ages. It  also  makes  It  harder  for  crimi- 
nals to  steal  Social  Security  numbers 
by  limiting  the  numbers’  use  on  identi- 
fication cards 

Virginia’s  passport  program  reflects 
the  growing  concern  among  the  public 
and  lawmakers  about  the  crime  of  iden- 
tity theft.  But  like  most  initiatives,  it 
deals  only  with  the  aftermath  ofthe  of- 
fense. noted  Judith  Collins,  a professor 
of  criminal  justice  at  Michigan  Stale 
University  in  Lansing  and  an  expert  in 
the  field 

Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  statistics 


— the  only  measure  available  — 
"grossly  underestimate"  the  scope  ofthe 
problem,  she  told  LEN.  Even  those, 
however,  show  Identity  theft  to  be  a 
crime  industry  that  rakes  in  billions  of 
dollars  a year 

A survey  released  Sept.  3 by  the  FTC 
found  that  in  2002  roughly  3 million 
Americans  were  victims  of  complex 
identity  thefts,  involving  stolen  Social 
Security  numbers.  Another  7 million 
were  victims  of  traditional  crcdii-card 
frauds,  according  to  FTC  estimates. 
Losses  due  to  such  crimes  run  into  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

“It  IS  impacting  every  possible  cor- 
porate institution  you  could  imagine." 
said  Collins.  “In  addition  to  the  finan- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Ethics  campaign  focuses  on  stupid  mistakes 


Cops  are  a lot  better  at  jumping  into 
gun  battles  than  they  are  at  preventing 
their  partners  from  "doing  something 
stupid.”  particularly  when  involved  in 
an  emotionally-charged  situation,  says 
Deputy  Chief  Keith  Bushey  ofthe  San 
Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  Sheriff’s 
Department,  who  is  spearheading  a na- 
tionwide police  ethics  campaign  aimed 
at  keeping  officers  from  making  criti- 
cal errors  in  judgment. 

Members  ofthe  shenfTs  department 
participated  in  a production  in  July  that 
had  all  the  trappings  of  a Hollywood 
movie  Playing  themselves,  they  acted 
out  a number  of  scenarios  in  front  of 
the  cameras  in  which  they  stopped  a 


fellow  officer  from  crossing  an  ethical 
line. 

In  one.  a handcuffed  suspect  with  a 
black  eye  is  laying  across  the  trunk  of  a 
sheriff’s  cruiser.  An  officer,  his  eye 
blackened  as  well,  has  his  arm  drawn 
back,  ready  to  strike.  His  partner  is 
holding  him  back.  In  another  scenario, 
a deputy  is  making  sexual  advances  on 
a female  police  explorer.  And  in  the 
third,  an  officer  is  stopping  his  partner 
from  conducting  a dangerous  pursuit  in 
a patrol  vehicle. 

The  photos  will  be  turned  into  post- 
ers and.  if  adopted  by  the  International 
Association  ofChiefs  of  Police,  will  be 
displayed  at  the  organization’s  annual 


conference  and  made  available  for  sale 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the 
country, 

“We  have  to  realize  there  arc  a lot 

ofthings  that  arc  essentially  destructive 
behavior  that  cops  do.”  Bushey  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "Sometimes 
it’s  excessive  force,  sometimes  it  s 
sexual  harassment. - getting  close  to  a 
female  explorer  scout,  sometimes  it's 
foolish  driving  There  are  all  kinds  of 
things  and  we  have  to  be  one  another's 
safely  devices,  wc  have  to  be  one 
another’s  keepers  " 

Bushey  IS  a member  of  the  lACP’s 
Image  and  Ethics  Committee,  which  is 
overseeing  the  project  and  working  in 


conjunction  with  the  shcrifi's  depart- 
ment. he  said. 

The  production  is  a professional 
operation  all  the  way.  said  Bushey 
Former  1970s  pop  singer  Bobby 
Sherman  and  Ronnie  Hadar.  producer 
ofthe  “Mighty  Morphin  Power  Rang- 
ers." both  of  whom  are  reserve  sheriff"  s 
deputies,  were  on  hand  to  assist  m the 
filming- 

Sherman.  in  fad.  plays  the  deputy 
who  intervenes  in  scene  depicting  ex- 
cessive force.  AshcrifTs  reserve  deputy 
for  four  years  and  a reserve  officer  w iih 
the  Los  Angeles  police  for  a decade,  he 
told  The  Riverside  Press  FliUcrprise  that 
he  has  seen  similar  scenarios  played  out 


over  the  years  in  San  Bernardino  Su- 
perior Court,  his  beat. 

“It's  comic  relief,  but  it’s  a great 
campaign.”  Sherman  said  of  the  pro- 
duction. "But  w-e  don't  get  a second 
take  ” 

Bushey  called  ethics  the  No.  1 pri- 
ority of  police  and  deputies  across  the 
country. 

“Sometimes  it  requires  tremendous 
courage  to  tell  a partner,  especially  a 
senior  partner,  that  he  or  she  is  doing 
something  foolish,  or  even  physically 
intervene  to  keep  somebody  from  do- 
ing something  foolish.'  he  said  It  re- 
quires courage,  loyalty,  common  sense, 
the  whole  nine  yards  " 


Around  the  Nation 


Waterford  police  ofilcer  Calli  Carboni. 
34.  has  been  charged  with  bringing  a 
handgun  on  board  an  airplane  when  she 
was  not  on  police  business  Carboni. 
who  was  on  medical  leave  at  the  time 
of  the  flight,  said  that  she  carried  the 
weapon  for  pcotcution  because  she  be- 
lieved terrorists  fnighl-iargcl  her  be- 
cause she  was  a police  officer  l.icui 
James  Flannigan  Sr.  faces  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  circumvent  airport  secu- 
rity for  giving  her  a letter  that  autho- 
rised her  to  fly  armed.  Flannigan  said 
that  he  gave  her  the  letter  so  that  she 
could  avoid  waiting  in  line 

Madison  police  officer  Donald  J 
Lanouette  Jr..  38.  who  is  being  investi- 
gated for  allegedly  having  sex  with  a 
teenage  girl  while  on  duty,  has  filed  a 
cnminal  complaint  against  the  girl.  The 
girl,  who  did  not  accuse  Lanouette  of 
criminal  wrongdoing,  claimed  she  had 
a sexual  relationship  with  him  when  she 
was  1 7.  including  encounters  while  on 
the  job.  Lanouette  admitted  to  a mu- 
tual attraction  with  the  girl  when  she 
was  a member  of  the  department’s  Po- 
lice Explorer  Scout  post,  but  said  he 
never  had  a sexual  relationship  w ith  her 

DISTRICT  OF  COLl'MBIA  — A 
twu-year-old  cumputeri/ed  information 
system  crashed  in  July,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  about  200  files  for  crimes  under 
investigation  by  the  Metropolitan  po- 
lice Investigators  say  that  the  system 
breaks  down  oflcn.  and  some  detectives 
have  reverted  to  entering  the  data  in  a 
standard  word  processing  program  The 
system  has  been  reconfigured  to  safe- 
guard against  further  hardware  failures, 
although  computer  technicians  still 
have  not  pinpointed  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

MAINE  — The  Bangor  Police 
Department’s  bomb  squad  will  use  part 
of  a S470.000  federal  homeland-secu- 
rity grant  to  purchase  a bomb  robot 
Police  Chief  Don  Winslow  said  that  the 
squad  will  use  the  robot  — the  second 
of  its  kind  in  the  state  — to  respond  to 
hazardous  material  incidents,  hostage 
situations,  and  suspicious  devices  and 
packages. 

MASSACHl'SETTS  —Officers  from 
the  Boston  city  police  will  be  replacing 
about  30  Municipal  Police  officers  in 
patrolling  Boston  Housing  Authority 
developments  The  housing  authority 
currently  splits  policing  duties  among 
the  Boston  police.  Municipal  police  and 
BHA  police.  BHA  residents  fear  that  the 
Boston  police  will  not  be  able  to  spend 
as  much  time  patrolling  their  develop- 
ments because  of  their  citywide  respon- 
sibilities. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Although  the  num- 
ber of  fata!  encounters  with  police  is 
up  in  the  state,  several  crime  experts 
say  that  the  incidents  arc  unrelated  and 
may  be  a statistical  anomaly  There  have 
been  26  police  shootings  statewide 
through  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year,  compared  to  24  for  all  of  last  year, 
30  in  2001. 24  in  2000.  and  34  in  1999 

'fhe  Englewood  Police  Department  is 
paying  about  SIO.OOO  a week  in  over- 
time while  It  wails  for  its  newest  recruits 


to  finish  training  The  City  Council  ap- 
proved the  overtime  after  learning  that 
a personnel  shortage  was  causing  a 
morale  problem  in  the  department  With 
the  overtime,  the  number  of  officers  on 
any  eight-hour  shift  has  increased  from 
five  to  seven.  The  increase  boosted  pro- 
ductivity as  well  as  morale.  In  June,  one 
month  after  the  increase,  police  issued 
1 .600  traffic  and  parking  tickets  in  June, 
four  times  the  number  of  tickets  issued 
in  January. 

NEW  YORK  — A bill  waiving  the  resi- 
dency requirement  for  Madison  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  was  recently  signed 
into  law.  which  will  allow  the  depart- 
ment to  hire  applicants  from  five  neigh- 
boring counties.  Sheriff  Ronald  Cary 
said  that  while  every  fiiil-timc  deputy 
position  was  currently  filled,  some  part- 
time  vacancies  remain.  He  added  that 
hiring  preference  will  be  given  to 
people  living  in  the  county. 

On  July  30.  Gov.  George  Palaki  signed 
into  law  an  amendment  to  the  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act  of 2000,  which  will 
strengthen  penalties  against  sexual 
predators,  provide  financial  aid  for  vic- 
tims for  emergency  room  visits,  and 
remove  archaic  words  like  sodomy  from 
stale  laws  and  replace  them  with  more 
accurate  language  Other  changes  to  the 
law  will  include  the  creation  ofa  crime 
called  forcible  touching,  making  per- 
sistent misdemeanor-level  sexual  of- 
fenses a felony,  and  the  creation  of 
felony-level  penalties  for  the  sale  or 
possession  uf  the  date-rape  drug  GHB. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
is  testing  1 0 Segway  Human  Transport- 
ers in  a 60-day  trial  to  determine 
whether  they  are  suitable  for  a big-city 
force  The  battery-powered  scooler-likc 
vehicles  can  travel  up  to  12.5  mph. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Northampton 
County  Sheriff  Jeff  Hawbecker  and 
police  chiefs  from  Bethlehem,  Easton 
and  Palmer  Township  have  hammered 
out  a special  response  team  agreement 
that  will  make  the  county  responsible 
for  responding  to  many  high-nsk  emer- 
gencies like  hostage  standoffs.  The 
townships’  own  teams  will  handle  the 
response  to  incidents  within  their  own 
borders,  but  if  the  sheriff  needs  to  call 
on  any  of  the  townships’  teams  for 
backup,  the  county  will  pay  their  sala- 
ries. Hawbcckcr’s  plans  for  the 
countywide  team  include  a bomb-de- 
fusing  robot  and  methods  to  increase 
the  county's  ability  to  detect  biological 
and  chemical  threats 

With  Pittsburgh  facing  insolvency  by 
year’s  end.  Mayor  Tom  Murphy  said 
that  nearly  17pcrceniofthc  city’s-work 
force  was  being  laid  off.  including  more 
than  100  police  officers.  The  police 
bureau  was  expected  to  lose  one  of  its 
six  city  police  zones.  All  of  the  city’s 
203  school  crossing  guards  were  laid 
off  on  Aug  6 


ALABAMA  — After  two  state  police 
mvcsiigaiive  dossiers  of  civil  righls-era 
protesters  were  auctioned  on  eBay,  the 
state  attorney  general’s  office  demanded 
that  the  documents  be  relumed  to  the 
state  by  the  seller  The  attorney 


general ’s  office  got  involved  after  a state 
archives  official  placed  an  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  the  materials.  Two  days  later, 
letters  were  sent  to  the  unidentified 
seller  and  the  would-be  buyer.  Patrick 
Gather,  a rare  book  dealer,  saying  that 
the  file  should  never  have  left  the  cus- 
tody of  the  state.  The  seller  complied. 

ARKANSAS  — The  Springdale  police 
bomb  squad  has  been  awarded  a $ 1 26- 
miilion  federal  homeland-security 
grant-  The  grant,  aimed  at  helping  the 
squad  respond  to  incidents  in  a grow- 
ing area,  will  be  used  to  purchase  such 
items  as  new  bomb  suits,  a truck,  and 
two  bomb-handling  robots.  The  El 
Dorado  and  Conway  police  depart- 
ments. and  the  State  Police,  also  re- 
ceived funding. 

The  Arkansas  State  Police  Foundation 
is  kicking  off  a fundraising  campaign 
in  order  to  buy  high-tech  equipment 
including  a firearms  training  system,  a 
police  driving  simulator,  and  a tractor- 
trailer  rig  to  house  a mobile  command 
unit.  The  drive  is  intended  to  offset  a 
Sl-million  cut  in  the  state  police  bud- 
get for  fiscal  year  2003 

GEORGIA — A recent  survey  of  sala- 
ries by  PolicePay.net.  Inc.,  a financial 
consulting  firm  for  labor  unions, 
showed  that  among  the  country's  200 
largest  cities,  Atlanta's  starting  salary 
of  $32,783  ranked  170th.  The  average 
police  salary  in  Atlanta,  which  is  cur- 
rently about  $40,000  a year,  is  rising  as 
officers  recently  began  to  receive  their 
first  pay  increases  in  two  years,  aver- 
aging about  3 8 percent, 

Atlanta  Municipal  Judge  Howard 
Johnson  created  a small  uproar  recently 
when  he  dismissed  a number  of  cases 
in  which  people  had  been  arrested  for 
being -in  public  parks  at  night.  Although 
city  residents  are  trying  to  make  the 
parks  safer  and  more  pleasant  by  trying 
to  rid  them  of  drug  dealers,  prostitutes 
and  the  homeless,  Johnson  maintains 
that  the  way  the  law  is  written,  enforc- 
ing the  city’s  park  ordinances  requires 
prior  warning  The  code  slates  that  any- 
one "who  shall  persist”  in  breaking  the 
rules,  "after  notice  to  desist  from  doing 
so.”  can  be  arresied. 

LOUISIANA  — The  St.  Tammany 
Parish  Sheriff’s  Deparimcnl  has 
launched  a Crime  Watch  Alert  program, 
which  alerts  residents  by  e-mail  if  a 
convicted  sex  offender  moves  nearby, 
The  service  can  also  be  used  to  distrib- 
ute “most  wanted”  sketches  and  keep 
residents  informed  of  crime  trends.  St. 
Tammany  Parish  has  over  200  regis- 
tered sex  offenders. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — An  em- 
ployee satisfaction  survey  has  found 
that  a majority  ofHighway  Patrol  troop- 
ers feel  their  boss.  Col.  R.  W.  Holden, 
is  indecisive  and  unavailable  and  tends 
to  favor  black  troopers,  leading  to  a 
decline  in  trust  throughout  the  depart- 
ment. Holden  dismissed  the  criticism, 
saying  he  fell  he  was  doing  an  "out- 
standing" job  and  that  people  who  are 
satisfied  sometimes  do  not  respond  to 
surveys.  Holden's  superior.  Bryan  E 
Beatty,  also  rejected  the  findings,  say- 
ing Holden  epitomized  the  values  ofthe 
patrol — "loyalty,  integrity,  profession- 
alism ” 

After  the  stale's  Division  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles expanded  its  list  of  acceptable 
forms  of  identification  for  obtaining  a 


driver’s  license,  making  it  easier  for 
immigrants  to  get  a license,  some 
people  fear  that  the  change  may  be  at- 
tracting criminals.  In  Alamance  County, 
16  illegal  immigrants,  some  from  as  far 
away  as  Connecticut.  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  have  been  arrested  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  law. 

TENNESSEE  — Mt.  Juliet  police  Sgt, 
Jerry  Mundy.  43,  and  Wilson  County 
Sheriffs  Deputy  John  Musice.  49.  who 
were  killed  on  July  9 while  trying  to 
stop  a stolen  car.  were  hailed  three 
weeks  later  in  a sellout  concert  featur- 
ing the  Charlie  Daniels  Band  and  Lee 
Greenwood,  among  other  entertainers. 
The  concert  raised  $30,000  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  officers  Fallon  Tallent.  21, 
who  was  driving  the  stolen  car,  is  be- 
ing held  at  the  Tennessee  Women’s 
Prison  on  $4-million  bail. 

Civil  rights  groups  are  outraged  over 
the  Oak  Ridge  Police  Department’s 
acknowledgement  that  officers  infil- 
trated the  Oak  Ridge  Environmental 
Peace  Alliance  to  gather  information 
about  planned  demonstrations  at  the  Y- 
12  nuclear  weapons  plant.  Lt.  Rick 
Stone  called  it  good  police  work  and 
said  the  police  would  infiltrate  any 
group  that  was  planning  civil  disobe- 
dience events.  Ralph  Hutchinson,  long- 
time coordinator  of  the  activist  group, 
said  he  found  the  policy  disturbing  be- 
cause the  group  has  always  been  up 
front  with  the  pol  ice  and  that  he  had  no 
problem  with  police  attending  meetings 
as  long  as  they  identified  themselves. 

VIRGINIA  — Richmond  Police  Of- 
ficer Douglas  Wendel,  4 1 , was  shot  and 
killed  July  30  after  responding  to  a call 
of  two  men  selling  drugs.  Seven  Vir- 
ginia police  officers  have  been  killed 
in  the  line  of  duly  since  Jan.  1 , includ- 
ing four  who  died  while  confronting  or 
pursuing  criminal  suspects  in  the  Rich- 
mond metropolitan  area. 


ILLINOIS  — On  Aug  14.  three  po- 
lice officers  from  the  Durban  Police 
Department  in  South  Africa  graduated 
from  the  Chicago  Police  Academy 
alongside  37  local  recruits.  The  visitors, 
Annalene  Marais.  Julien  Leine-Ettique 
Pillay  and  Lindiwe  Sabela,  trained  with 
the  Chicago  police  for  six  months  as 
part  of  a federally  funded  exchange  pro- 
gram With  approximately  the  same 
population  as  Chicago,  Durban  has  only 
700  officers  compared  to  Chicago's 
1 3,500.  Many  of  the  officers  are  trained 
in  only  traffic  duty  and  not  how  to  deal 
with  day-to-day  crime. 

INDIANA  — The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  in  South  Bend  has  shut  down  an 
Internet  discussion  board  after  the  lo- 
cal chapter  ofthe  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
claimed  that  some  of  the  exchanges  on 
the  board  were  derogatory  and  offen- 
sive to  minorities.  FOP  officials  said  the 
decision  to  shut  down  the  Internet  site 
as  a result  of  legal  issues  that  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  NAACP’s  criticism. 

The  Indiana  Civil  Liberties  Union  is 
criticizing  the  police  use  of  fake  check- 
points to  catch  people  carrying  drugs. 
The  checkpoints  were  set  up  by  a 
multiagency  law  enforcement  unit  re- 


cently in  the  Marion  County  area,  de- 
signed so  that  drivers  have  to  make  an 
illegal  U-tum  or  an  unsafe  exit  from  the 
highway  to  avoid  them.  The  police  then 
slop  them  for  the  illegal  move  While 
the  U.S-  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
checkpoints  for  drunken  driving  and 
random  drug  testing,  it  has  refused  to 
expand  the  roadblocks  to  include  ran- 
dom checks  for  drugs. 

KENTUCKY  — Former  Grayson  po- 
lice chief  Gregory  Wilburn  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  probation  and 
fined  $1,000  for  stealing  prescription 
drugs  from  the  department’s  property 
room.  He  will  also  have  to  undergo  ran- 
dom drug  testing-  The  charge  against 
Wilburn  was  prompted  by  a State  Po- 
lice investigation  into  the  theft  of  more 
than  2,000  pills  that  were  being  held  as 
evidence  in  the  200 1 robbery  of  a local 
drug  store.  Carter  Commonwealth  At- 
torney David  Flan  said  that  he  believed 
Wilburn  took  the  pills  for  his  own  use. 

MICHIGAN  — State  Police  Trooper 
Kevin  Marshall.  33.  was  shot  and  killed 
July  7 during  a standoff  with  a barri- 
caded man.  The  standoff  began  when 
the  slate  police  were  called  to  join  of- 
ficers from  the  Hesperia  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Newaygo  County  SherifTs 
Department  who  had  served  the  suspect 
with  a felony  warrant  for  criminal 
sexual  assault.  During  negotiations  the 
suspect  fired  two  shots  at  officers. 
When  stale  police  entered  the  home,  the 
suspect  shot  at  them.  Marshall  was  an 
eight-year  Stale  Police  veieran. 

OHIO  — Meigs  County  Sheriff  Ralph 
Trusscil  is  working  by  himself  after 
budget  cuts  forced  him  to  layoff  hfs  staff 
of  1 3 dispatchers  and  deputies.  Trussell, 
who  has  told  residents  to  call  him  on 
his  cell  phone  if  he’s  needed,  will  cover 
the  county’s  429  square  miles  with  the 
help  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol  and 
local  authorities. 

Catherine  Nicole  Donkers,  who  was 
Slopped  by  police  for  breast-feeding  her 
child  while  driving,  was  found  guilty 
Aug.  8 of  failure  to  have  her  child  in  a 
restraint,  failure  to  comply  with  a po- 
lice order,  and  not  having  a driver’s  li- 
cense. Donkers.  who  acted  as  her  own 
lawyer,  is  a member  of  an  organization 
called  the  First  Christian  Fellowship  for 
Eternal  Sovereignty,  along  with  her 
husband.  Brad  Lee  Barnhill.  Donkers 
said  her  faith  requires  her  to  obey  her 
husband,  whom  she  said  she  talked  to 
on  a cell  phone  when  police  tried  to  pull 
her  over.  She  explained  that  she  drove 
three  more  miles  to  an  exit  because  she 
was  doing  what  her  husband  directed 
her  to  do- 

Allhough  the  Cleveland  police  union  is 
asking  the  city  to  replace  the  standard- 
issue  Smith  and  Wesson  9mm.  hand- 
guns with  the  more  powerful  Glock . 40- 
caliber  guns.  Mayor  Jane  Campbell  has 
refused  because  she  thinks  the  move 
would  upset  residents  who  don’t  trust 
the  police.  The  city  received  a $750,000 
federal  grant  to  buy  2,000  guns  last 
September,  but  amid  the  fatal  police 
shootings  of  six  civilians.  Chief  Ed 
Lohn  told  a police  board  that  gelling 
more  powerful  weapons  was  politically 
unrealistic. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— The  Legislative 
Oversight  Commission  on  Health  and 
Human  Resources  Accountability  has 
been  asked  to  consider  consolidating 
labs  for  the  Stale  Police  crime  analysts. 
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medical  examiners  and  public  health 
technicians.  Joe  Martin,  the  state  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  Public  Safety  Secretary, 
said  that  these  agencies  operate  in  of- 
fices that  are  fragmented  and  far-fiung 
and  many  of  them  need  more  lab  space 
Martin  conceded,  however,  that  con- 
solidation will  not  case  the  tremendous 
recruitment  and  retention  problem. 

WISCONSIN  — A youth  leadership 
organization  called  “Books  Not  Bars" 
is  canvassing  a residential  area  of  Mil- 
waukee and  handing  out  pocket-sized 
instructions  that  help  youths  in  a vari- 
ety of  situations,  including  what  to  do 
when  they  are  pulled  over  by  police  at 
a traffic  slop  or  detained  while  on  foot. 
The  group  points  out  that  many  teens 
do  not  know  how  to  condua  themselves 
when  questioned  by  police  and  are  un- 
aware of  their  rights. 


KANSAS  — Former  Kansas  City  po- 
lice officer  Brian  Dupree  pleaded  no 
contest  Aug,  6 to  attempted  aggravated 
criminal  sodomy,  aggravated  sexual 
battery  and  aggravated  assault.  Prosecu- 
tors said  Dupree  twice  tried  to  force  a 
man  who  worked  on  a cleaning  crew  at 
the  parole  office  to  perform  oral  sex  on 
him.  Portions  of  the  incident  were  re- 
corded by  surveillance  cameras  outside 
the  parole  office. 

MISSOURI  — Jackson  County  resi- 
dents voted  Aug.  5 to  renew  for  seven 
years  an  anti-drug  sales  tax  that  was  set 
to  expire  in  March  2004.  The  quarier- 
cent  sales  lax  is  expected  to  generate 
about  $19.8  million  for  law  enforce- 
ment, drug  prevention  and  drug  treat- 
ment agencies. 

Macoupin  County  telephone  customers, 
who  have  been  paying  a $2-a-month 
surcharge  for  enhanced  911  since  No- 
vember 1994.  are  finally  going  to  get 
the  service  they’ve  been  expecting.  At 
the  time  residents  voted  to  establish  the 
service,  it  was  assumed  that  the  system 
would  be  in  place  in  two  to  three  years. 
County  officials,  however,  say  they  ran 
into  one  problem  after  another,  many 
of  them  related  to  the  county’s  size  and 
location. 

Thanks  to  a partnership  among  police, 
business  owners  and  parents,  the  un- 
ruly teens  who  once  disrupted  busi- 
nesses and  intimidated  shoppers  at  the 
Barrywoods  Crossing  strip  mall  in  Kan- 
sas City  are  no  longer  causing  as  many 
problems.  A survey  done  by  police 
found  that  while  96  percent  of  parents 
thought  they  were  dropping  their  kids 
off  at  the  movies,  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  teens  said  they  were  just  there  to 
"hang  out."  A card  containing  rules  of 
behavior  was  created  for  business  own- 
ers to  hand  out  to  youths.  The  youths 
either  followed  the  rules  or  were  asked 
to  leave — and  iflhal  didn't  work,  were 
arrested  for  trespassing. 

MONTANA  — Tribal  police  officials 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  have 
retired  badge  no.  72  in  memory  of  Of- 
ficer Susan  Rae  King-Gardipee,  who 
died  last  summer  of  a gunshot  wound. 
Her  relatives  have  rejected  a report  from 
the  FBI  that  concluded  her  death  was  a 
suicide. 


Daniel  Robbins,  a 16-ycar-old  who  is 
accused  of  running  down  a female  jog- 
ger with  his  sport  utility  vehicle  so  that 
he  could  have  sex  with  her  corpse,  re- 
ported ly  drafted  a list  of  macabre  “reso- 
lutions" that  has  been  introduced  as 
evidence  in  a hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  tried  as  an 
adult.  The  list  included  a desire  "to  taste 
human  flesh”  and  to  shoot  someone 
while  on  a camping  trip.  The  jogger 
survived  the  attack  but  spent  a month 
in  the  hospital  recovering  from  injuries. 

NEBRASKA  — A report  put  out  by 
Omaha’s  public  safety  auditor  found 
that  of  667  complaints  against  the  po- 
lice department,  about  1 1 percent  were 
sustained  and  allegations  in  17  percent 
of  the  cases  were  false.  In  about  28  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  the  incidents  did  oc- 
cur but  it  was  found  that  police  acted 
within  procedure.  Interim  Police  Chief 
Al  Pepin,  insisting  that  the  report  did 
not  present  a balanced  picture,  said  that 
since  the  department  responded  to  about 
65,000  calls  during  the  two-year  test 
period,  the  percentage  of  complaints  is 
relatively  low. 

The  U-S-  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  ruled  Aug.  6 that  the 
smell  of  possible  methamphetamine  is 
justification  for  a warrantless  search  of 
a building  by  police.  The  decision  came 
in  the  case  of  a man  whose  house  was 
searched  by  Lincoln  police  in  Novem- 
ber 200 1 . Police  had  gone  to  his  house 
on  an  anonymous  tip  and  detected  the 
smell  of  ether.  The  meth  lab  was  dis- 
covered behind  a bedroom  door.  The 
appellate  court  said  that  “certainly  such 
an  odor  coupled  with  other  facts  sup- 
port a finding  of  probable  cause.” 

WYOMING  — Gregory  Phillip  Hitt, 
27.  was  arrested  after  striking  a woman 
and  threatening  to  kill  her  with  a ham- 
mer and  crowbar,  and  then  lighting  him- 
self on  fire  to  keep  the  police  away 
When  police  responded  to  the  incident, 
they  found  Hitt  under  a car  where  he 
had  punctured  the  gas  line  with  a pocket 
knife.  He  then  ignited  his  fuel-soaked 
clothes  after  telling  police  to  stay  away 
Police  pulled  him  out  from  under  the 
car  and  extinguished  the  flames. 


ARIZONA  — The  800-megahertz  ra- 
dio network  that  Mesa  and  Phoenix 
have  been  working  on  since  the  early 
1990s  should  be  operating  by  the  end 
of  this  year  or  early  next  year,  officials 
now  say.  The  network  will  allow  police 
and  fire  departments  in  both  cities  to 
communicate  without  switching  radios. 
Other  cities,  including  Tucson,  are  talk- 
ing about  hooking  into  the  network. 

COLORADO  — A tape  recording  re- 
vealed that  the  Aurora  dispatcher  who 
received  the  911  call  that  lead  to  the 
fatal  shooting  of  a woman  by  a police 
officer,  was  never  informed  that  the 
woman  had  a mental  illness.  The  fam- 
ily of  Denise  Michelle  Washington 
made  the  9 1 1 call  to  which  Officer  John 
J.  Austin  responded.  He  shot  Washing- 
ton when  she  attacked  him  with  a 19- 
inch  brass  candlestick.  Neighbors  con- 
firmed that  Denise  was  in  a rage  that 
night  and  made  loud  threats.  The  family 


contends  that  the  police  should  have 
used  alternative  means  of  subduing  her. 

NEW  MEXICO  — In  July,  when  the 
Bernalillo  County  district  attorney’s 
office  began  dropping  cases  because 
they  came  in  without  police  reports,  the 
Albuquerque  Police  Department  began 
requiring  that  officers  complete  arrest 
reports  by  the  end  of  their  shifts.  Now, 
faster  police  reports  mean  prosecutors 
are  dropping  fewer  cases,  including 
domestic  violence  incidents,  as  offic- 
ers sometimes  stay  late  to  get  the  re- 
ports done. 

Twenty  seven  officers  from  ther 
Roswell.  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque 
police  departments,  the  Bernalillo 
County  sheriffs  office  and  other  agen- 
cies graduated  Aug.  8 from  a wecklong 
antiterrorist  training  course  taught  by 
security  experts  with  the  Sandia  Na- 
tional Laboratories.  The  officers  learned 
about  risk  assessment  methodologies 
for  several  types  of  buildings.  Trainers 
at  Sandia  said  they  hoped  the  law  en- 
forcement personnel  will  pass  the  as- 
sessments on  to  local  leaders  and  use 
their  knowledge  to  train  others. 

OKLAHOMA — A federal  judge  has 
expressed  concern  over  an  application 
for  nearly  $3  million  in  fees  and  ex- 
penses by  the  attorneys  representing 
black  police  officers  in  a racial  discrimi- 
nation suit  in  Tulsa.  The  judge  observed 
that  hundreds  of  hours  in  the  fee  appli- 
cation dealt  with  two  of  the  plaintiffs 
— former  officers  Dean  Finley  and  Roy 
Johnson.  Finley  was  fired  for  alleged 
gross  neglect  of  duly  and  cowardice 
after  a 1 996  bank  robbery;  Johnson  was 
fired  last  year  for  alleged  lying,  incom- 
petence and  false  arrest.  Both  claim  they 
were  fired  in  retaliation  for  the  lawsuit 

TEXAS  — Nearly  three-quarters  of 
those  canvassed  in  a recent  poll  by  the 
Greater  San  Antonio  Crime  Prevention 
Commission  say  they  support  a sales- 
lax  increase  of  1/8  cent  to  hire  more 
police  and  purchase  safety  equipment. 
Commission  members  are  hoping  to  get 
the  issue  on  this  November’s  ballot. 

Dallas  police  officer  Derrick  C.  Evans 
was  fired  Aug.  9 for  wounding  a teen- 
ager during  an  off-duty  confrontation. 
After  his  stepdaughter  told  him  she  was 
beaten  at  a recreation  center,  Evans  re- 
portedly went  to  the  center  with  12  to 
1 5 friends  and  relatives,  some  carrying 
baseball  bats  and  screwdrivers.  Evans 
said  that  he  fired  his  handgun  only  af- 
ter the  teenager  pointed  a pistol  at  him. 
Evans  has  a troubled  past  that  includes 
failing  a polygraph  test  about  a homi- 
cide while  he  was  still  a recruit,  and  has 
twice  been  the  subject  of  emergency 
protective  orders  stemming  from  spou- 
sal abuse. 

A report  by  the  Dallas  city  auditor  has 
found  shoddy  record-keeping  and  prac- 
tices in  the  Dallas  Police  Department's 
take-home  vehicle  program,  which 
came  under  scrutiny  after  questions 
arose  over  some  high-level  civilian 
employees  having  take-home  vehicles. 
Auditors  also  found  that  some  officers 
who  lived  outside  the  city  limits  were 
taking  vehicles  home  TTie  report  sug- 
gested that  the  take-home  program  be 
subject  to  periodical  review  as  misuse 
could  lead  to  a loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  department. 

Former  FBI  agent  Tonic  D.  Jones,  34. 
was  fined  SI. 000  and  sentenced  to  a 


year’s  probation  for  making  a false 
statement  to  the  police  department’s 
internal  affairs  officers.  A squabble  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  the  department  be- 
gan during  the  2001  investigation  that 
helped  convict  nine  officers  for  conspir- 
ing to  aid  drug  traffickers.  Jones  admit- 
ted to  helping  a fellow  agent  record  their 
supervisors  and  then  denying  the  action 
in  subsequent  interviews  with  internal 
affairs  officers. 

Calie  Stephens,  a Dallas  resident  who 
was  angry  over  the  proliferation  of 
crime  in  his  neighborhood,  used  data 
from  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Report 
to  conclude  that  Dallas  had  the  highest 
per  capita  overall  crime  rate  among 
America's  largest  cities.  He  found  that 
in  2002,  Dallas  had  92.48  crimes  per 
1 ,000  residents  — twice  the  number  in 
San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles,  and  three 
limes  the  number  in  New  York 
Stephens  sent  his  research  to  The  Dal- 
las Morning  News,  which  checked  the 
figures  and  ran  a story  on  them,  along 
with  a suggestion  that  it  may  be  time  to 
replace  Police  Chief  Terrell  Bolton. 

UTAH  — Pleasant  Grove  Police  Chief 
Tom  Paul  has  pushed  the  cities  of  Pleas- 
ant Grove  and  Linden  to  adopt  a false- 
alarm  ordinance  that  will  require  alarm 
owners  to  register  their  systems  with 
police  for  a one-time  fee  of  $25  — and 
will  punish  repeal  false  alarm  offend- 
ers with  fines.  Paul  said  that  his  offic- 
ers respond  to  one  or  two  false  alarms 
a day  and  some  are  repeat  offenders 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
County  Deputy  Stephen  Sorensen  was 
shot  and  killed  Aug.  2 while  respond- 
ing to  a trespassing  call.  Police  are  still 
looking  for  Donald  Charles  Kueck,  52, 
who  is  suspected  in  the  shooting.  Other 
deputies  rushed  to  the  scene  after  a 9 1 1 
caller  reported  hearing  gunshots 
Sorensen’s  patrol  car  was  found  with 
signs  of  a struggle.  His  body  was  dis- 
covered a quarter-mile  away.  His  ser- 
vice handgun  remains  missing. 

With  only  one  opposing  vole  — cast 
by  former  police  chief  Bernard  Parks 
— the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  ap- 
proved an  S80.2-million  pay  agreement 
for  city  police  officers.  Parks  said  that 
the  city  will  be  overspending  on  em- 
ployee contracts  in  a time  of  financial 
crisis.  The  contract  will  raise  salaries 
by  2 percent,  3 percent  and  4 percent  in 
the  next  three  years. 

Ex-convict  Jesse  Adrian  Wagner  of 
Temecula  was  arrested  Aug.  8 after  San 
Bernardino  County  sheriffs  deputies 
found  him  impersonating  a law  enforce- 
ment officer  at  the  site  of  an  auto  acci- 
dent. He  has  also  allegedly  targeted 
Mexican  immigrants,  placing  them  un- 
der arrest,  robbing  them  and  threaten- 
ing to  call  immigration 

Former  San  Bernardino  police  officer 
Ronald  Allen  VanRossum.  38.  pleaded 
no  contest  Aug.  8 to  charges  that  he 
sexually  assaulted  1 1 prostitutes  in  his 
squad  car  or  inside  police  stations. 
VanRossum  was  arrested  in  March 
2002  after  a woman  told  police  that  she 
was  raped  by  an  on-duty  officer.  An 


investigation  found  more  than  a dozen 
women  who  said  they  were  assaulted 
by  an  officer.  VanRossum  faces  34  years 
in  prison. 

NEVADA  — Anna  Mitchcl,  36,  has 
been  charged  with  first-degree  murder 
after  Las  Vegas  police  found  the  body 
of  an  unidentified  man  buried  in  her 
backyard  — the  victim’s  hand  was  pro- 
truding from  the  ground  An  official 
with  the  Clark  County  coroner's  office 
said  that  the  cause  of  death  is  still  un- 
known. but  added  that  the  body  had 
been  in  the  ground  an>-whcrc  from  six 
months  to  three  years. 

WASHINGTON  — A study  of  racial 
profiling  has  found  that  more  than  20 
percent  of  police  traffic  slops  in  Tacoma 
in  2002  involved  black  drivers,  even 
though  blacks  make  up  only  1 1 24  per- 
cent of  the  city’s  population.  Interim 
Police  Chief  Dun  Ramsdell,  who  out- 
lined the  findings  in  a letter  to  the  city 
manager,  called  the  survey  a starting 
point  and  said  the  department  will  be 
looking  al  ways  of  using  the  informa- 
tion in  a positive  manner 

Jurors  have  thrown  out  as  frivolous  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  Tacoma  Police  Officer 
Barbara  Salinas  against  her  husband, 
the  Pierce  County  Sheriffs  Department 
and  two  deputies.  In  June  2001,  Depu- 
ties Daniel  Hibbcn  and  Andrew  Finley 
responded  to  a call  placed  by  Officer 
Salinas,  who  said  her  husband  attacked 
her  David  Salinas,  however,  said  that 
he  was  watching  television  when  his 
wife  attacked  him.  The  two  deputies 
arrested  Barbara,  who  later  claimed  that 
she  suffered  from  physical  trauma  from 
the  heating  and  emotional  pain  from  the 
arrest.  The  jury,  however,  found  that  the 
two  deputies  had  the  right  to  arrest  her, 
and  that  her  husband  did  not  assault  her 

Seattle  Police  Officer  Gregory  Neubert 
has  filed  a negligence  lawsuit  against 
the  mother  of  a man  who  was  shot  by 
another  officer.  Ncurbert  and  his  part- 
ner. Craig  Price,  stopped  Aaron  Rob- 
erts for  driving  erratically.  Roberts 
grabbed  Neubert's  arm  and  began  driv- 
ing away,  dragging  him  until  Price,  af- 
ter ordering  him  to  slop,  fired  a single 
shot,  killing  Roberts.  Neubert’s  suit  al- 
leges that  Roberts's  mother  should  not 
have  trusted  her  son  to  drive  her  car 
Neubert  is  also  suing  the  Department 
of  Corrections  for  allegedly  making  no 
effort  to  bring  Roberts  back  after  he  left 
a work-release  program 

A new  report  from  the  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Accountability  in  Seattle 
shows  that  of  the  89  complaints  of  bi- 
ased policing  in  2001. 28  were  investi- 
gated and  no  allegations  were  sustained 
Of  the  74  allegations  in  2002.  26  were 
investigated  and  one  sustained.  The  re- 
port notes  that  allegations  are  difficult 
to  sustain  because  there  are  often  no 
independent  witnesses.  The  report  will 
be  reviewed  by  a City  Council  com- 
mittee. 

Federal  Way  Police  Officer  Patrick 
Maher.  46.  was  shot  to  death  on  Aug 
2.  after  breaking  up  a fight  between  two 
brothers  During  the  scuffle,  police  al- 
lege. Jason  Scott  Roberts  grabbed 
Maher’s  own  gun  and  shot  the  officer 
in  the  abdomen.  Maher  died  about  six 
hours  later  m the  hospital.  Maher  had 
been  with  the  Federal  Way  department 
for  only  seven  months;  he  was  recruited 
from  the  Honolulu  police  force,  where 
he  had  served  for  seven  y ears. 
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People  & Places 


Scare 

tactics 

Cops  do  a lot  of  things  in  their  spare 
time  — they  play  rock  music,  they  col- 
lect pigs,  they  do  taxidermy,  some  even 
make  coffins  — but  there  are  probably 
not  very  many  who  direct  and  act  in 
horror  films. 

Since  1999.  Baltimore  County.  Md . 
Detective  Joseph  B.  Ripple  has  been  a 
partner  in  Timewt^F^s.  an  indepen- 
dent producriofl*KifTTpWy  specializing 
in  the  horror  and  science  fiction  genre 
began 

when 
who  has 
acting  on  the 
side  since  high 
, ]H|^H  school,  won 
part  in  "Alien 
Rampage." 
r There,  he  met 

Ripple  Donald  M. 

Low-budget  Dohler.  editor 

of  the  Harford  Business  Ledger,  who 
had  already  carved  out  a reputation  for 
himself  in  low-budget  films,  and  the 
two  have  been  working  together  ever 
since. 

•'We've  made  two  vampire  films, 
we've  made  one  psychological  thriller, 
now  we're  back  on  the  science  fiction 
edge  of  things  where  we’re  making  a 
creature  movie — it's  called  ‘Crawler.'" 
Ripple  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
"An  alien  crash-lands  on  Earth,  wreaks 
havoc  and  eats  people '' 

When  he’s  not  making  horror  mov- 
ies. Ripple  is  a member  of  the 
department's  Criminal  Intelligence 
Unit  Hejoincd  the  department  in  1988 
as  a patrol  officer.  In  his  15-ycar  ca- 
reer, Ripple  has  received  the  Governor’s 
Crime  Prevention  Award,  and  was  a 
recipient  earlier  this  year  of  the  Balti- 
more County  Police  Foundation  Award 
for  crime  prevention 

The  intelligence  unit  generally 
works  9-to-5,  Monda>  through  Friday, 
freeing  Ripple's  nights  and  weekends 
to  pursue  his  filmmaking  career. 


"Technically.  1 have  four  years  until 
I’m  able  to  retire,”  he  said.  "If  the  film 
company  lakes  off.  who  knows?  1 may 
retire  at  20  years,  or  I may  stay  30  years. 
(Filmmaking)  is  fun,  but  it’s  a lot  of 
work.  When  you  tell  people  you’re 
making  a movie,  you  get  either  one  of 
two  responses — you  cither  get  the  eye- 
roll  thing,  or  people  expect  you’re  al- 
most just  going  to  take  a video  camera 
and  go  out  and  shoot  somebody  run- 
ning through  the  woods,  and  that's  it." 

Timewarp  has  made  three  films  to 
dale  "Vampire  Sisters,"  "Slakes"  and 
"Harvesters." 

Hollywood  will  probably  not  come 
knocking  on  Ripple’s  door,  however. 
Timewarp 's  films  generally  go  straight 
to  video  or  DVD 

"We  know  our  films  will  never  win 
an  Academy  Award  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  don’t  have  the  high-name  tal- 
ent that's  out  there,  and  we  don't  have 
the  high-dollar  budget,"  said  Ripple 
"We  have  to  do  what  we  can.  and  we 
try  to  make  the  films  as  entertaining  as 
possible." 

Welcome 

mat 

While  disappointed  that  an  insider 
did  not  get  the  job,  police  union  offi- 
cials in  San  Diego  say  they  cannot  fault 
city  managers  for  naming  San  Jose  Po- 
lice ChtefWilliam  Lansdowne  as  their 
agency's  new  leader. 

The  59-ycar-old  Lansdowne  will 
replace  David  Bejarano.  who  left  in 
July  to  become  the  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California,  which 
covers  San  Diego  and  Imperial  coun- 
ties Lansdowne  assumed  command  on 
Aug.  25.  becoming  the  first  outsider 
hired  as  San  Diego’s  chief  since  1940. 

"We’re  very  impressed  with  his 
record,"  Bill  Farrar,  the  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Police  Officers  Association, 
told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 
"He  sounds  like  a good  choice" 

Lansdownc’s  former  subordinates  in 
San  Jose  were  sorry  to  sec  him  go.  As- 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  OUT  FOR  EVIL:  Joe  Ripple  (r.)  plays  a victim 
in  a scene  from  his  directorial  debut,  **Harvesters.'’  rnmrwarp  Films) 


sislant  Chief  Thomas  Wheatley,  who 
look  over  as  acting  chief,  called 
Lansdownc’s  appointment  "the  great- 
est robbery  in  Northern  California  that 
I’ve  ever  heard  of" 

Said  Jeff  Ricketts,  chief  financial 
officer  for  the  San  Jose  Police  Offic- 
ers’ Association:  "He’s  been  a great 
chief  The  troops  respect  Bill  Lans- 
downc  Itwillbeourlossandrmalittlc 
shook  up  that  we're  losing  him." 

Lansdowne  Joined  the  San  Jose 
force  in  1 966  as  a patrol  officer.  He  left 
in  1994  to  head  the  Richmond  Police 
Department,  but  returned  four  years 
later  as  chief  In  San  Diego,  he  will  be 
leading  a force  roughly  50  percent 
larger  than  his  previous  command,  with 
2.100  sworn  officers  and  700  civilian 
employees. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  and  its  police 
force  set  the  standard  for  what  a law 
enforcement  agency  is  and  should  be. 
Lansdowne  told  The  Union-Tribune. 
“This  is  about  opportunity,  about  com- 
ing to  a city  that  lets  you  excel  at  what 
you  do."  he  said,  “This  is  a job  that  1 
trained  for  all  my  life." 

Challenges  await  him.  Ten  days 
prior  to  his  selection  in  late  July  by  City 
Manager  Michael  Uberuaga.  the  San 
Diego  police  union  filed  suit  against  the 
city  and  the  department,  alleging  an 
unfair  promotional  system.  The  agency 
has  also  been  affected  by  a citywide 
budget  crunch  that  has  forced  a hiring 
and  promotion  freeze.  Moreover,  the 
police  have  been  criticized  for  recent 
police  shootings  of  individuals  who  ex- 
hibited signs  of  mental  illness. 

Lansdowne’s  final  weeks  in  San 
Jose  were  marred  by  a controversial 
shooting  on  July  13  in  which  an  officer 
shot  a Vietnamese  woman  as  she  was 
waving  a 6-inch  vegetable  peeler  De- 
spite critical  public  reaction  to  the  in- 
cident. Lansdowne  was  lauded  for 
meeting  with  the  Vietnamese  commu- 
nity and  expressing  his  condolences 
over  Vietnamese  radio. 

Known  for  coming  In  at  5 a.m.  and 
staying  long  after  dark,  even  taking  in 
a community  meeting  before  heading 
home.  Lansdowne  said  he  planned  to 
enhance  and  expand  San  Diego's  com- 
munity policing  programs.  He  will  also 
take  further  measures  to  curb  domestic 
violence  and  increase  safety  in  schools. 

Mom  was 
wrong 

Sue  Riseling.  chief  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison  Police  De- 
partment, recently  added  another  first 
to  her  storied  career,  when  she  was  cho- 
sen to  receive  the  first  annual  Woman 
Law  Enforcement  Executive  of  the  Year 
award,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Law  En- 
forcement Executives  and  Motorola, 

The  award,  presented  at  the 
NAWLEE  conference  in  Tempc,  Ariz.. 
recognizes  a female  law  enforcement 
executive  who  has  provided  leadership 
to  her  community,  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  and  to  the  association. 
Each  recipient  will  receive  a glass 
sculpture  of  a lioness,  symbolic  of 
grace,  courage,  determination  and  lead- 
ership 

Riseling  recalled  that  she  decided  to 
be  a police  officer  after  finding  a badge 
while  riding  her  bike  at  about  the  age 
of  8.  She  pedaled  home  and.  using  the 
language  of  the  day.  told  her  mother  that 
she  would  be  a "policeman."  Her 


mother  explained  that  as  a girl,  she 
could  not  be  a man,  and  that  it  was  just 
as  unlikely  that  she  would  enter  polic- 
ing. Riseling,  who  rarely  takes  no  for 
an  answer,  began  her  police  career  at 
the  University  of  Maryland-College 
Park,  She  has 
moved  rapidly 
through  the 
ranks  of  uni- 
versity polic- 
ing, serving  as 
deputy  chief  at 
the  Slate  Uni- 
versity of  New 
York  at  Stony 
Brook  before 
being  named 
chief  at  UW’s 
main  campus 
Riseling  in  1991. 

Another  first  Riseling  is 

the  first  woman  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Chiefs  of  Police  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
College  and  University  Police  Section 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  She  is  a founding 
member  and  past  president  of 
NAWLEE.  which  was  formed  eight 
years  ago  to  prov  ide  a forum  for  female 
law  enforcement  executives  and  to  men- 
tor women  who  aspire  to  executive 
ranks  in  policing. 


) 
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company  would  support  women  law 
enforcement  executives  through  spon- 
sorship of  the  award  and  by  develop- 
ing other  projects  in  conjunction  with 
NAWLEE. 


Time’s 

up 

Although  his  style  rubbed  city  offi- 
cials and  rank-and-file  officers  the 
wrong  way,  the  resignation  of  Allen- 
town. Pa.,  Police  Chief  Stephen  L. 
Kuhn  after  just  15  months  on  the  job 
caught  everyone  off  guard. 

Kuhn.  59.  was  the  first  outsider  to 
run  the  agency.  He  came  with  a resume 
that  included  high-level  positions  in 
Chicago  and  Washington.  D.C.,  but 
many  of  his  attempts  to  modernize  the 
Allentown  force  — which  he  charac- 
terized as  being  lost  in  the  70s  — 
seemed  to  backfire. 

On  the  plus  side.  Kuhn  reorganized 
the  command  structure,  bringing  in  five 
more  “outsiders."  but  also  promoting 
from  within.  He  brought  back  motor- 
cycle patrols  and  created  a K-9  unit. 
Concentrated  overnight  patrols  were 
instituted,  and  community  policing  as- 
signments restructured. 

But  he  also  alienated  the  police 
union,  which  gave  him  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  no  confidence. 

Things  got  particularly  ugly  over  the 
Police  Athletic  League,  with  the  orga- 
nization canceling  its  annual  Fourth  of 
July  fireworks  show  this  year  to  pro- 
test the  chiefs  restrictions  on  officers 
who  work  with  the  group. 

Two  months  into  his  tenure.  Kuhn 
got  into  a fight  with  Lehigh  County 
District  Attorney  James  B.  Martin, 
who  accused  him  of  showing  disrespect 
to  him  personally,  and  to  his  office,  by 
releasing  information  about  a case  in- 
volving a city  official  charged  with  so- 
liciting a prostitute,  fhe  uproar  led  to 
one  of  Kuhn's  hand-picked  inspectors 
from  Chicago  losing  his  job  after  just 
six  weeks  with  the  agency. 

For  their  pan,  rank-and-file  officers 


complained  that  new  units  caused  patrol 
shortages,  with  officers  working  h6- 
hour  shifts  to  make  up  the  numbers.  Yet 
even  with  the  changes,  which  cost  the 
city  $2.7  million,  crime  increased  by 
more  than  15  percent  during  the  first 
five  months  of  2003. 

According  to  Mayor  Roy 
Affierbach,  Kuhn  was  neither  fired  nor 
forced  out.  The  two  came  to  a "busi- 
ness agreement."  he  said.  Kuhn  will 
remain  chief  until  Aug.  22  when  he  will 
be  replaced  by  Joseph  Blackburn,  the 
agency's  No.  2 official.  He  will  draw 
his  $93,600  salary  tlirough  Sept.  19.and 
Slay  on  the  city’s  payroll  until  Jan  8, 
working  on  various  initiatives. 

In  July,  a Wisconsin  newspaper  re- 
ported that  Kuhn  had  been  selected  as 
a finalist  for  the  position  of  chief  in 
Green  Bay.  Kuhn  said  he  has  five  op- 
portunities, two  of  them  with  large  po- 
lice departments. 

Mr.  & Mrs. 
Chief 

If  there  will  be  one  “supreme  com- 
mander” in  the  home  of  two  recently 
named  police  chiefs  from  California’s 
East  Bay  region,  neither  Newark  Chief 
Ray  Samuels  nor  San  Ramon  Chief 
Kathy  Samuels  is  telling. 

The  couple  celebrated  25  years  of 
marriage  in  May.  They  first  met  when 
both  worked  for  the  Vallejo  Police  De- 
partment — he  as  an  officer,  she  as  a 
dispatcher. 

Ray  Samuels,  who  had  been  a cap- 
tain. assumed  command  of  the  Newark 
force  in  July  with  the  retirement  of 
Chief  John  Robertson  KathySamuels, 
who  had  served  with  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  since 
1979  and  briefly  as  a San  Ramon  of- 
ficer in  the  1980s.  was  lapped  as  that 
city’s  chief  following  the  retirement  of 
Brian  Lindblom  on  May  31. 

"Kathy  sets  high  standards  for  her- 
self and  those  who  work  for  her.  and 
she  is  committed  to  community  polic- 
ing." said  Contra  Costa  UndershcrifT 
Ron  Jarrell  "She  has  served  the 
sheriff’s  office  well  for  over  two 
decades,  .and  we  expect  her  to  do  the 
same  for  the  residents  of  San  Ramon  " 

New 

challenge 

After  a long  career  with  the  New 
York  State  Police,  including  nine  as  its 
Superintendent,  there  weren't  many 
challenges  left  in  stale  law  enforcement 
for  James  McMahon,  but  Gov.  George 
Pataki  came  up  with  one  when  he 
named  McMahon  to  head  the  State  Of- 
fice of  Public  Security. 

McMahon.  60.  who  is  retiring  from 
the  State  Police,  will  succeed  former 
New  York  City  police  official  John 
Scanlon  in  the  $l60.000-a-year  post. 
During  his  tenure  leading  the  NYSP, 
McMahon  played  key  roles  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  1996  explosion  of 
Flight  800  off  Long  Island,  and  the 
Sept.  1 1.  2001,  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center 

If  confirmed  by  the  State  Senate. 
McMahon  would  be  the  agency's  third 
director.  First  Deputy  Superintendent 
Wayne  E.  Bennett,  a 35-year  veteran, 
has  been  nominated  by  Paiaki  to  l^c 
the  reins  of  the  state  police. 
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How  to  drive  up 
approval  ratings 


Neighborhood  disorder,  not 
demographics,  is  the  factor  that 
most  affects  residents’  opinions  of 
local  law  enforcement,  according  to 
a new  study  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  which  found 
that  police  can  raise  their  approval 
ratings  by  participating  in  many  of 
the  activities  that  have  long  been 
tenets  of  the  community-policing 
philosophy. 

In  “Factors  That  Influence 
Opinion  ofthe  Police,”  researchers 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  chose  four  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department’s  18  geographic  areas 
that  reflect  contrasting  rates  of 
reported  violent  and  property 
crimes,  as  well  as  differences  in 
race  and  income. 

More  than  700  residents  from 
the  city’s  South  Central  area,  a site 
north  and  east  of  its  downtown,  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  Los 
Angeles'  west  side  participated  in  a 
survey  that  Included  two  sets  of 
questions,  one  at  aimed  at 
measuring  job  approval  and  the 
other  officer  demeanor. 

Of  the  four  factors  that  were 
thought  to  influence  public  opinion 
of  police,  residents'  perception  of 
the  level  of  disorder  in  a neighbor- 
hood. along  with  informal  contacts 
with  police,  were  more  powerful 
than  demographic  characteristics  or 
the  role  of  the  media. 

“I  think  most  prior  studies 
really  homed  in  on  race  or  ethnic 
differences  in  explaining  opinions 
about  police,"  said  Cheryl  Maxson. 
the  study's  lead  author  and  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Criminology.  Law  and 
Society  at  UC-lrvinc.  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "By  looking  at  all  the 
factors,  community  characteristics, 
neighborhood  social  cohesion, 
perception  of  crime  and  disorder  in 
your  community  as  well  as 
victimization,  we  were  able  to  sort 
out  some  of  those  relationships  so 
that  race  was  less  important.  How 
you  feel  about  your  neighbors,  your 
perceptions  of  disorder  in  your 
community  and  your  contact  with 
police  really  influence  your  opinion 
of  police.” 

As  a means  of  assessing  a 
neighborhood’s  level  of  cohesion, 
participants  were  asked  how  they 
got  along  with  their  neighbors, 
whether  they  could  be  trusted,  if 
they  were  willing  to  help  out,  if 
they  could  be  counted  on  to 
intervene  in  community  problems. 

Those  residents  who  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  said  the  study, 
were  more  likely  to  approve  of 
police  performance  and  demeanor 
for  two  reasons,  researchers  found. 
Not  only  were  they  more  likely  to 
have  informal  contact  with  police, 
they  also  shared  the  notion  that 
communities  must  work  with  law 
enforcement  to  ensure  safe  and 
orderly  neighborhoods. 

"They  are  therefore  less  likely 
to  Judge  police  officers  harshly 
when  crime  and  social  disorder 
occur,”  the  report  noted 

Of  the  respondent  pool.  48 
percent  reported  having  formal 
, contacts  with  police,  such  as 


requesting  service  or  bang 
questioned  with  other  residents 
about  possible  crimes.  That  figure 
also  included  the  I percent  of 
participants  who  had  been  arrested. 

Forty-seven  percent  reported 
having  informal  contacts  with 
police  that  included  interactions  at 
community  meetings,  police- 
Sffonsored  youth  activities  and 
community  safety  fairs.  Nearly  half 


Informal  contact  was 
found  to  offset  low 
opinions  of  police 
even  in  areas  where 
the  perception  of 
disorder  was  high. 

of  those,  however,  said  they  knew 
or  recognized  police  who  worked 
in  their  area. 

According  to  the  study,  those 
with  only  formal  contact  gave 
police  the  lowest  ratings.  Con- 
versely. those  with  only  informal 
contact  held  the  highest  opinion  of 
local  law  enforcement. 

Yet  informal  contact  was  found 
to  mitigate  low  opinions  of  police 
performance  even  in  those  areas 
where  the  perception  of  disorder 
was  high,  the  report  said. 

“The  component  of  the 
community-policing  philosophy 
that  really  emphasizes  partnership 
— in  many  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods,  that’s  a really 
tough  thing  to  accomplish.”  said 
Maxson.  "I  think  what  our  study 
kind  of  confirmed  is  that  people 
who  live  in  disorderly  communities 
can  participate,  and  are  willing  to 
participate,  and  their  opinions  of 
police  are  really  improved  by  these 
informal  contacts  with  police.” 

That  in  turn,  she  said,  will  aid 
in  community  involvement  and 
crime  prevention.  A video  that 
Maxson  and  other  researchers  did 
for  the  Justice  Department  on 
cooperative  crime  prevention  by 
police  and  community  members 
found  trust  in  law  enforcement  to 
be  a significant  factor  in  explaining 
community  involvement,  she  said. 

"That  Just  means  the  kind  of 
informal  contact  you  get  from 
getting  out  of  your  patrol  car.  that 
kind  of  thing.”  said  Maxson. 

While  blacks  and  other 
minorities  were  initially  found  by 
the  study  to  view  the  police  less 
favorably  than  did  whites,  when 
participants  in  the  study  were 
broken  down  by  levels  of  perceived 
disorder  in  their  neighborhood,  the 
racial  differences  disappeared, 
according  to  the  report.  Whites  still 
have  an  overall  higher  opinion  of 
law  enforcemenL  said  the  study, 
but  clearly,  disorder  is  the  main 
influence. 

When  asked  to  assess  officers' 
demeanor,  blacks,  however,  were 
less  likely  to  think  they  were 
trustworthy,  fair,  helpful,  concerned 
and  respectful  whether  they  resided 
in  orderly  or  disorderly  neighbor- 
hoods. 


They  can’t  shoot  you,  but 
you  can  shoot  back  at  them 


A test  sample  of  OneWay  Glass,  which  can  stop  bullets  from  outside 
from  penetrating  a cruiser’s  window.  (t.«bockTcchnoiu8ic%i 


New  Orleans  police  officials  are  said 
to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  retrofitting 
cruisers  with  a new  type  of  glass  which 
— with  a nod  to  the  Terminator  — can 
slop  bullets  fired  at  vehicles  while  al- 
lowing officer  inside  to  return  fire 

Developed  by  Labock  Technologies 
Inc,,  a Flonda-based  company,  OneWay 
Glass,  as  the  material  is  called,  also  re- 
seals  itself  after  a shot  has  passed 
through  it. 

"Some  guy  walks  up  to  a police  of- 
ficer. sprays  him  down  with  an  AK-47 
or  something,  and  the  next  thing  you 
know,  (he  police  officer  shoots  back 
through  the  window,  killing  him," 
Labock’s  vice  president,  Fred  Williams, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "That's 
the  strategy  side  of  it.” 

The  search  for  a material  that  would 
protect  patrol  officers  from  heavily 
armed  criminals  began  last  August,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Officer  Christopher 
Russell,  who  was  shot  in  the  head  as  he 
sat  in  his  vehicle. 

Russell  and  his  partner  had  just  re- 
sponded to  a robbery  at  a bar  in  the 
city’s  St.  Roch  section.  One  of  four  fu- 
gitives fired  several  shots  into  the  car's 
passenger-side  window.  The  bulletproof 
vest  that  Russell  was  wearing  would  not 
have  protected  him  from  the  fatal  shot. 
All  four  men  were  arrested,  although 
none  have  yet  been  tried. 

"The  bottom  line  is  the  technology 
is  available,"  City  Councilman  Eddie 
Sapir,  who  spearheaded  the  effort,  told 
The  New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune. 
"When  we  lost  Officer  Russell,  we  all 
thought  (hat  the  least  we  should  do  is 
explore  the  opportunity. ..to  sec  if  that 
could  never,  ever  happen  again.” 

OneWay  Glass  is  produced  by  merg- 
ing a series  of  polycarbonates,  acrylics 
and  glass  layers  in  a manufacturing  pro- 
cess that  uses  special  glues  or  resin 
compounds,  according  to  the  company 
When  a bullet  is  fired  into  the  glass’s 
protective  side,  it  strikes  the  acrylic, 
which  both  absorbs  and  distributes  the 
projectile’s  energy.  The  flexible,  poly- 
carbonate layer  stretches,  dissipating 
whatever  is  left.  While  there  is  spider- 
webbing. the  window  is  not  penetrated, 
and  the  inside  of  the  glass  remains 
smooth  and  undamaged. 


Critics  may  rant  that  “America’s 
Most  Wanted.”  now  in  its  16th  year  on 
the  air.  fans  the  flames  of  vigilaniism, 
but  that  has  not  stopped  the  public  from 
tuning  m each  week  and  heeding  host 
John  Walsh’s  plea  to  "make  that  call  ” 
Walsh,  whose  6-year-old  son  Adam 
was  murdered  by  a pedophile  who 
snatched  him  from  a Florida  mall  in 
1981,  has  become  a cultural  symbol, 
and  the  crime-fighting  show  is  the  long- 
est-running reality  program  on  televi- 
sion. When  executives  at  the  Fox  net- 
work considered  canceling  it  in  1996, 
the  governors  of  34  states  joined  with 
fans  and  law  enforcement  officials  in  a 
plea  to  keep  the  show  on  the  air. 

Since  1988,  "America’s  Most 
Wanted”  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
capture  of  765  fugitives,  including  15 
denizens  ofthe  FBI's  Most  Wanted  list, 
and  has  led  to  arrests  in  3 1 countries 
“We've  figured  out  a way. ..to  do  a 
television  show  that  gets  ratings  — 
we're  usually  No.  1 or  No.  2 on  Satur- 
day night — make  money  and  do  somc- 


With  a shot  from  the  inside,  the 
polycarbonate  layer  is  compressed  and 
the  acrylic  is  stretched.  The  bullet  eas- 
ily passes  throu^,  shattering  the  acrylic 
and  glass. 

“There  is  Just  no  hole  there,”  said 
Williams.  “The  acrylics  and  polycar- 
bonates have  sealed  themselves  back 
over.  When  it  goes  through  the  other 
side,  the  glass  component  of  it  goes  out, 
so  you  have  a hole  there.” 

The  bullet  hole  from  an  officer’s 
return  fire  renders  the  glass  no  longer 
bulletproof.  Williams  noted,  but  the 
likelihood  ofacriminal  sticking  around 
to  try  and  shoot  through  that  opening 
is  “pretty  small." 

Among  the  critical  features  tl^t  such 
a substance  would  have  to  have  is  easy 
installation,  according  to  a study  done 
by  the  police  department  a decade  ago 
into  the  issue  of  bulletproofing. 

With  the  life  span  of  the  average 
police  car  estimated  at  18  months,  the 
glass  would  have  to  be  transferable  to 
new  vehicles,  the  study  noted.  Also  out- 
of-service  cruisers  could  not  be  sold 
with  bulletproof  windows  that  would 
give  criminals  the  advantage  of  added 
protection. 

In  a report  released  this  summer  by 
a task  force  of  City  Council  staffers  and 
police  personnel,  more  than  100  com- 


thing  that  provides  a public  service.  " 
said  Walsh. 

The  program's  longevity,  he  told 
The  Washington  Times,  demonstrates 
that  “you  can  do  something  with  dig- 
nity and  integrity"  The  public  “will 
understand  that,  they'll  support  it.  be- 
cause we  wouldn’t  be  on  if  they  didn’t 
watch  the  show,"  Walsh  said 

One  ofthe  most  notorious  fugitives 
that  the  show  has  helped  capture  has 
been  Brian  David  Mitchell,  the  man 
accused  of  kidnapping  14-year-old 
Elizabeth  Smart  from  her  Salt  Lake  City 
bedroom  in  2002. 

A composite  sketch  of  Mitchell, 
whom  the  Smarts’  knew  as 
"Emmanuel."  a homeless  man  who  had 
worked  for  a few  hours  on  the  roof  of 
the  family’s  home,  was  shown  on 
“America’s  Most  Wanted  " It  was  seen 
by  two  couples  — “die-hard  viewers” 
of  the  show,  said  Walsh  — who  both 
called  911  after  spotting  Mitchell  with 
two  veiled  women  near  ashoppingeen- 
ter  in  Sandy.  Utah. 


panics  were  contacted  betbre  Labock 
Technologies  was  found.  Jts  light- 
weight, reusable  system,  said  the  report, 
IS  “the  feature  that  sets  l.abock  apart 
from  the  rest  and  it  is  that  feature  which 
offers  the  highest  level  of  safely  to  our 
officers  Thus  far,  no  other  company  has 
been  identified." 

The  cost  to  initially  equip  at  least 
125  cruisers  with  new  OneWay  Glass 
windows  would  be  S1.62  rhillion.  ac- 
cording to  the  task  force,  or  $13,000 
per  vehicle  to  refit  the  front  windshield, 
the  two  front  doors  and  the  inside  glass 
partition. 

While  no  commitment  has  been 
made  to  purchase  the  technology,  po- 
lice officials  arc  said  to  have  strongly 
recommended  it.  Sapir  has  asked  the  de- 
partment to  return  with  proposals  for 
funding  the  project,  including  the  avail- 
ability of  state  and  federal  grants. 
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After  15  years,  Walsh  still 
wants  US  to  “make  that  call” 


i- 


The  Matrix  reloaded:  Florida 
database  goes  into  warp  speed 


With  the  creation  of  a new  counler- 
terronsm  database  that  combines  police 
records  with  commercially  available 
flics  on  most  American  adults,  law  en> 
forcement  investigators  will  have  a for- 
midable new  tool  at  their  disposal 

The  Multislate  Anti-Tcn-onsm  Infor- 
mation Exchange,  dubbed  the  Matrix, 
can  uncover  links  and  patterns  among 
people  and  events  at  a phenomenal 
speed-  It  would  be  possible,  for  ex- 
ample. to  find  instantly  the  name  and 
address  of  every  brown-haired  owner 
ofa  red  Ford  pickup  truck  in  a 20-mile 
radius  of  a suspicious  event. 

At  least  1 35  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  Florida  have  already  signed  up 
for  the  service,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  a year.  There  are  1 2 stales  in 
addition  to  Florida  participating  m the 
network  Alabama,  Connecticut  Geor- 
gia. Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Michigan. 
New  York.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina.  Ohio  and  Utah. 

■•It  is  exactly  how  law  enforcement 
worked  yesterday,  except  it’s  extraor- 
dinarily fastcf."  said  Paul  S.  Cameron, 
president  of  Seisinl  Inc.,  the  Boca  Raton 
firm  that  developed  Matrix  and  donated 
It  to  the  state.  "In  this  age  of  risks  that 
appear  immediately,  you  have  to  be  able 
to  respond  immediately.” 

Seismt  was  awarded  a $l  6-million 
contract  with  the  Florida  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement  to  help  create  the 
system.  It  previously  created  a program 
called  Accurint  whose  artificial  intelli- 
gence provides  aliases,  historical  ad- 
dresses, relatives,  associates,  neighbors 
and  assets  in  a single  database  by  mod- 
eling the  thought  processes  of  investi- 
gators. The  technology  was  donated  by 
the  company  to  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children  in 
2001 

A Justice  Department  memo  circu- 


lated earlier  this  year,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post,  de- 
scribed Matrix  as  an  effort  “to  increase 
and  enhance  the  exchange  of  sensitive 
terrorism  and  other  criminal  activity 
information  between  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies.” 
Some  S4  million  has  been  provided 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  expand  the 


Fishing 
expeditions 
just  got  more 
convenient 
and  a whole 
lot  faster. 

program  nationwide,  as  well  as  for  a 
computer  network  for  facilitating  infor- 
mation sharing  among  the  states,  ac- 
cording to  documents  and  interviews 
Slate  officials  said  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  has  pledged  another 
$8  million. 

Last  month,  officials  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  from  the  Homeland  Security 
Department  announced  plans  to  launch 
apilotdata-sharing  network  that  would 
include  the  District.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia, 

Privacy  experts  have  voiced  con- 
cerns. however,  about  the  ease  with 
which4he  Matrix  can  be  used  to  mine 
for  other  data.  In  fact,  it  resembles  other 
initiatives  that  have  been  harshly  criti- 
cized. Lawmakers  sharply  limited  one 
such  proposal,  the  Pentagon's  contro- 
versial Terrorism  Information  Aware- 
ness program,  which  critics  said  would 


have  created  a global  data-surveillancc 
system. 

“It's  going  to  make  fishing  expedi- 
tions so  much  more  convenienL”  Ari 
Schwartz,  associate  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Democracy  and  Technology,  a 
nonprofit  group  that  monitors  privacy 
issues,  told  The  Post.  “There’s  going 
to  be  a push  to  use  if  for  many  different 
kinds  of  purposes.” 

But  Florida  officials,  aware  of  its  po- 
tential for  abuse,  pledged  it  would  be 
used  with  restraint 

“It's  scary,”  said  Phil  Ramer. 
FDLE's  special  agent  in  charge  of  state- 
wide intelligence.  “1  mean,  1 can  call 
up  everything  about  you,  your  pictures 
and  pictures  of  your  neighbors.  Our 
biggest  problem  now  is  everybody  who 
hears  about  it  wants  it,” 

The  system  will  be  used  only  by  au- 
thorized investigators  under  strict  su- 
pervision. officials  said.  Matrix  orga- 
nizers had  met  with  Senator  Bob  Gra- 
ham (D.-Fla  ).  to  discuss  its 
development  while  he  was  head  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 

“The  power  of  this  technology  — 
to  take  seemingly  isolated  bits  of  data 
and  tie  them  together  to  get  a clear  pic- 
ture in  seconds  — is  vital  to  strength- 
ening our  domestic  security,”  said 
James  "Tim"  Moore,  who  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  FDLE  until  July. 

Both  the  Matrix  technology  and 
Accurint  were  designed  by  Hank  Asher, 
a data  technologist  whose  past  has  given 
some  officials  pause.  According  to  The 
St  Petersburg  Times,  FDLE  files  say 
informants  identified  him  as  someone 
who  provided  smugglers  out  of  the 
Bahamas  with  police  protection  Asher, 
a former  pilot,  was  also  listed  as  a wit- 
ness in  drug  trials  from  Gainesville  to 
Chicago  and  was  once  represented  by 
F.  Lee  Bailey. 


Hole  in 
the  sky 


Police  officers  pause  on  the  Hudson  River  waterfront  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  as  memorial  ceremonies  were  concluding  across  the  river  on  the 
site  where  the  twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  stood.  Church 
bells  were  rung,  a moment  of  silence  was  observed  and  children  read 
aloud  the  names  of  the  2,792  people  killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  on 
the  trade  center  two  years  ago.  (R«uten) 


Basic  anti-terror 
needs  still  unmet 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  expectation  is  we're  more  visible 
down  on  the  waterfront,  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  internal  resources  like 
telephone,  water,  sewer,  generator 
plants,  all  have  to  be  paid  more  at- 
tention to  when  you  have  limited  re- 
sources in  these  tough  budgetary 
times." 

At  present,  Chitwood  added,  there 
are  more  officers  at  the  airport  than 
out  on  the  street.  That  reality  can  be 
difficult  to  convey  to  the  public  when 
there  is  an  increase  in  robberies  and 
drug-related  offenses,  he  said. 

In  a report  released  in  July. 
“Emergency  Responders;  Drastically 
Underfunded.  Dangerously  Unpre- 
pared." the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, chaired  by  former  New 
Hampshire  Senator  Warren  B. 
Rudman,  argued  that  the  nation  is  still 
"dangerously  ill-prepared  to  handle 
a catastrophic  attack  on  American 
soil.” 

Police  departments  across  the 
country,  the  report  said,  are  still  with- 
out protective  gear  to  safely  secure  a 
site  following  an  attack  with  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction 

The  allocation  of  resources,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  should  be  based 
on  identified  threats  and  vulnerabili- 
ties. rather  than  on  "dividing  the 
spoils”  The  federal  government 
should  consider  such  factors  as  popu- 
lation. population  density,  vulnerabil- 
ity assessment,  and  the  presence  of 
critical  infrastructure  within  each 
stale,  with  those  same  criteria  used 
by  slate  governments  for  distributing 
funds  to  localities. 

Congress  should  also  require  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  work  with  state 
and  local  agencies  to  establish  flex- 
ible guidelines  that  would  allow  lo- 
cal officials  to  set  priorities  for  emer- 
gency preparedness  based  on  their 
jurisdiction’s  own  needs,  the  study 
recommended. 

Moreover,  future  appropriations 
for  emergency  response  should  in- 
clude strict  distribution  timelines. 
Homeland  security  grant  programs, 
the  report  noted,  should  be  stream- 
lined to  create  “one-stop  shopping” 
for  state  and  local  authorities  seek- 
ing funds. 

Among  the  council's  recommen- 
dations was  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment spend  $98  billion  more  than  the 
$27  billion  it  had  put  aside  over  the 
next  five  years  for  first  responders, 
including  police,  fire  and  public 
health  officials. 

These  additional  funds  would  be 
used  to  extend  the  nation's  911  sys- 
tem; enhance  the  search  and  rescue 
capabilities  of  major  cities;  support 
a scries  of  national  exercises  so  that 
first  responders  can  continually  im- 
prove their  skills  and  response  tech- 
nique, strengthen  emergency  opera- 
tions centers  for  local  public  safety 
coordination,  and  foster  interoperable 
communications  systems. 

According  to  the  lACPsurv^,  82 
percent  of  respondents  answered  “ap- 
propriate equipment"  when  asked 
what  they  needed  to  prevent  and  re- 
spond to  an  attack.  Topping  respon- 
dents' wish  lists  were  chcmical-rc- 
lated  equipment,  interoperable  data 
communications  systems,  and 
interoperable  voice  communication 
equipment. 


“There’s  a lot  of  attention  paid  to 
things  like  biohazard  suits  and  things 
like  that,  but  the  most  basic  thing 
that’s  there,  that  they  think  they  need, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  m the  area  of 
communications  and 

interoperability,”  said  the  lACP’s 
Voegtiin.  “A  biohazard  suit,  or 
chemical  hazard  suit,  is  a pretty  spe- 
cific piece  of  equipment  for  a very 
specific  type  of  need.  But  communi- 
cations is  a very  widespread  need  that 
has  a lot  of  uses,  and  translates  not 
only  into  the  anti-terrorism  role,  but 
it’s  the  day-to-day  law  enforcement 
role  It’s  the  comprehensive  need  I 
think  you'll  see  out  there." 

Intelligence  gathering  and  the 
sharing  of  information  with  federal 
agencies  still  remains  an  issue  for 
local  law  enforcement. 

Chitwood,  who  has  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  way  municipal 
police  have  been  kept  out  of  the  loop 
by  their  federal  counterparts,  secs 
significant  change  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  entities.  While  it  is 
not  "where  it  should  be."  he  said,  it 
is  certainly  better  than  where  it  was 
either  prior  to  Sept.  1 1,  or  immedi- 
ately after 

Brian  M.  Jenkins,  a leading  ex- 
pert on  terrorism  and  a member  of 
the  White  House  Commission  on 
Aviation  Safety  and  Security  during 
the  Clinton  administration,  still  be- 
lieves that  police  are  an  untapped 
resource.  The  challenge  is  in  expand- 
ing domestic  intelligence  capabilities 
at  the  local  level,  he  said. 

“We  need  to  move  from  what  are 
essentially  two-way  communications 
to  an  all-channel  network,”  Jenkins 
told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
"This  would  allow  officials  across  the 
country  to  interaci-with  one  another 
directly,  without  bureaucratic  im- 
pediments or  obstacles  posed  by 
elaborate  protocols  or  creaky  infor- 
mation technology” 

Local  police  know  their  own  ter- 
rain, and  may  have  more  fluent  for- 
eign-language speakers  amid  their 
ranks.  Unlike  a federal  force,  they  do 
not  rotate  to  a different  area  every  few 
years,  and  they  operate  under  locally 
elected  political  leaders,  Jenkins 
noted,  making  intelligence  opera- 
tions more  acceptable  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

If  departments  across  the  coun- 
try were  able  to  devote  the  2 5 per- 
cent of  their  force  to  counterterrorism 
efforts,  as  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  has  done,  he  said,  it 
would  create  a domestic  inieiligence 
force  of  17,000  officers. 

Many  Jurisdictions  and  states 
have  done  what  they  could  to  give 
their  local  lawenforcementabroader 
role  in  the  war  on  terrorism, 

One  example  is  Illinois’s  State- 
wide Terrorism  Intelligence  Center, 
a 24-hour  facility  set  up  and  oper- 
ated by  the  State  Police.  Analysis 
there  who  have  access  to  federal  and 
state  criminal  databases  as  welt  as 
telephone  access  to  the  FBI  and  other 
agencies  have  already  fielded  about 
110  inquiries  from  local  enforce- 
ment. 

Said  Master  Sgt  Anna  Segura- 
Abemathy,  who  oversees  the  center 
“What  Illinois  is  doing  is  adding 
3 3.000  pairs  of  eyes"  to  its  Joint  Ter- 
rorism Task  Force.  “They’re  looking 
for  that  little  piece  in  the  puzzle  the 
FBI  may  not  have  " 
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A level  paying  field 

Congress  and  the  Bush  Administration  have  taken  up  the  task 
of  untangling  the  various  systems  that  determine  the  pay  and 
benefits  of  the  24,000  law  enforcement  officers  whose  agencies 
arc  now  part  of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security. 

According  to  a recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  a review  of  1 3 federal  police  forces  in  the  Washington. 

D C . area,  including  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police,  the  Library  of 
Congress  Police  and  Supreme  Court  Police,  found  that  entry- 
level  salaries  ranged  from  a high  of  $39,427,  to  a low  of  $28,801. 

At  least  four  of  the  13  forces  received  federal  law  enforcement 
benefits,  such  as  retirement  at  age  SO  with  a minimum  of  20 
years.  Officers  from  the  other  nine  required  30  years  of  service 
before  retirement  benefits  would  apply. 

In  a letter  to  Congress  in  March,  Homeland  Security  Secretary 
Tom  Ridge  wrote  that  “our  plan  is  to  address  the  issue  of  pay 
disparities  within  the  new  human  resources  system....”  Recom- 
mendations and  rules  are  expected  to  be  issued  early  next  year. 

A message  from  St  Paul 

A St,  Paul  suburb  that  is  home  to  the  city’s  University  of 
Minnesota  campus  and  the  State  Fairgrounds  has  developed  a 
local  response  to  potential  terror  attacks  that  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a national  model. 

Since  Sept.  II.  2001.  the  suburb  of  Falcon  Heights,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross,  has  provided  free  first-aid 
training  for  62  of  its  5,600  residents  and  designated  65  “neigh- 
borhood liaisons”  to  collect  the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  people  on  their  block  and  find  out  who  has  skills  that 
could  be  vital  in  an  emergency.  The  town’s  police  have  trained  1 1 
residents  in  how  to  direct  traffic  during  emergencies,  while  others 
will  receive  21  hours  of  training  in  emergency  response. 

A community  manual  has  been  provided  to  more  than  70 
Minnesota  cities  and  counties,  and  has  been  used  in  Florida, 

South  Carolina  and  Washington.  D.C. 

St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  County  officials  also  announced  in  June 
that  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  would  award  $12 
million  to  the  region  to  help  in  the  creation  of  a city-county 
emergency  communications  center. 

Helping  hands 

In  Virginia  Beach.  Va.,  22  residents  have  taken  a four-week 
training  course  designed  to  teach  them  how  to  aid  the  city’s  more 
than  2,000  emergency  responders  in  the  event  of  a terrorist  attack, 
or  severe  weather  condition,  such  as  a hurricane. 

Participants  receive  instruction  from  professionals  in  such 
areas  as  terrorism,  medical  emergencies,  search  and  rescue,  fire 
suppression  — even  chain-saw  safety,  in  the  event  they  have  to 
cut  away  debris. 

The  Community  Emergency  Response  Teams  concept  is  based 
on  the  Citizens  Corps,  a Bush  administration  initiative  designed 
to  involve  the  public  in  homeland  security.  The  program  is 
popular  in  earthquake-prone  California  and  in  Florida,  where 
storms  could  wreak  havoc. 

News  blackout 

While  there  was  little  new  in  a Congressional  report,  released 
in  July,  that  examined  intelligence  failures  prior  to  Sept.  1 1 . 

2001,  many  lawmakers  ofboth  parties  were  outraged  by  the  Bush 
administration’s  decision  to  classify  28  pages  dealing  with  the 
possible  involvement  of  the  Saudi  government  in  the  plot 

Those  pages  that  were  left  uncensored  provided  new  details 
about  Omar  Bayoumi.  a Saudi  national  living  in  San  Diego  who 
provided  money  and  support  to  two  of  the  hijackers.  Blacked  out 
of  the  report,  however,  was  explanation  of  why  an  FBI  terrorism 
probe  into  Bayoumi  was  discontinued  in  1999,  along  with 
information  about  a series  of  $2,000  checks  made  out  to  Bayoumi 
from  the  wife  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Also  missing  from  the  report  were  details  of  any  specific 
terrorism  threats  that  had  been  given  to  Presidents  Clinton  and 
Bush.  The  report  did  note  that  Bush  was  told  one  month  prior  to 
the  terrorist  attacks  that  A1  Qaeda  might  try  to  hijack  planes. 

While  stating  that  no  specific  warning  had  been  given,  the 
report  cited  a disturbing  number  of  missed  chances  for  unraveling 
the  Sept  1 1 plot.  One  such  opportunity  occurred  when  the  two 
hijackers  moved  into  a San  Diego  apartment  with  an  FBI 
informant.  According  to  the  report,  the  informant’s  handler 
testified  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  two  men  rooming  with  his 
source  were  on  the  CIA’s  terrorist  watch  list. 

Fanning  out 

In  the  single  largest  redeployment  of  agents  in  the  history  of 
the  region,  the  Border  Patrol  in  July  assigned  an  additional  375 


agents  to  the  4,000-mile  boundary  between  the  United  States 
from  Canada.  The  agents  will  join  620  who  are  already  assigned 
there,  bringing  the  total  complement  to.roughly  1 .000  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  By  comparison,  on  Sept.  1 1 . 200 1 , there  were  only 
365  agents  patrolling  the  crossings. 

"Homeland  security  is  our  top  priority,”  said  Robert  C. 

Bonner,  who  heads  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security’s 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  Border  Protection,  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  detecting  terrorists  and  weapons  at  the  nation’s  border. 

There  arc  significant  concerns  about  terrorist  cells  in  Canada, 
said  Bonner.  French-speaking  refugees  from  such  countries  as 
Algeria  and  Morocco  are  numerous  in  Quebec,  and  the  nation’s 
open  policy  toward  immigration  has  made  Islam  the  fastest- 
growing  religion  in  Canada,  according  to  recent  census  figures. 

While  protection  at  the  border  has  become  more  seamless 
under  Bonner,  there  have  still  been  embarrassing  incidents,  such 
as  a group  of  Congressional  investigators  who  crossed  into  the 
U.S.  with  f^e  documents  and  New  York  accents,  which  alone 
convinced  border  agents  of  their  legitimacy. 

High-tech  surveillance  has  also  been  a problem,  according  to 
officials.  In  Washington  state,  one  person  must  monitor  a wall  of 
32  cameras  white  juggling  local  emergency  calls.  And  radiation 
pagers,  which  cost  $1,200  each,  have  limited  range  and  effective- 
ness, said  a report  from  the  Government  Accounting  Office. 

Paper  chase 

TTie  FBI  has  alerted  local  law  enforcement  that  authentic, 
blank  Saudi  passports  may  have  been  stolen  by  members  of  Al- 
Qaeda,  allowing  them  to  pass  routine  inspection  during  travel. 

It  was  one  of  three  bulletins  sent  out  in  June  and  July  by 
federal  agencies.  The  other  two  concerned  hundreds  of  police 
badges,  uniforms,  identification  cards  and  decals  that  turned  up 
missing  from  February  to  May  2003  at  police  agencies  in  five 
states,  and  the  possibility  that  terrorist  might  try  to  start  forest 
fires  in  Colorado.  Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  setting  off  a 
conflagration  that  would  mimic  the  destructive  fires  that  swept 
Australia  last  year. 

The  missing  police  paraphernalia  was  discovered  after 
officials  at  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  surveyed  police 
agencies  to  find  out  about  missing  equipment.  Attempts  to 
acquire  such  articles,  said  the  bulletin,  would  be  consistent  with 
the  tactics  of  Al-Qaeda  and  other  extremist  groups. 

The  information  about  the  forest  fires  was  given  to  the  FBI  by 
a senior  Al-Qaeda  detainee.  The  memo  was  sent  by  the  bureau  on 
June  25  to  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Inter- 
agency Fire  Center  in  Boise.  Many  forest  law  enforcement 
officers,  however,  did  not  know  that  a warning  had  been  issued. 

Safe  havens 

Under  new  regulations  imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  the  nation's  55  largest  ports  will  work  with 
federal  officials  to  find  vulnerabilities  in  their  facilities  and 
develop  programs  to  strengthen  those  weaknesses,  while  ship 
owners  will  conduct  self-assessments  of  potential  threats  and 
develop  a security  plan. 

The  new  rules  will  affect  more  than  10,000  vessels  and  5,000 
port  facilities  around  the  world,  at  a cost  of  $7.3  billion  over  the 
next  decade,  according  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  • 

In  addition,  teams  of  inspectors  from  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  Border  Protection  will  be  deployed  globally  to  ensure  that 
some  2,500  international  ports  have  effective  security  programs. 

A “Transportation  Worker  Identification  Credential”  card  will  be 
developed  for  employees  in  the  shipping  industry,  and  workers 
would  need  to  pass  a background  security  check  to  obtain  one. 

Some  53  sea  marshals  will  be  placed  on  key  unspecified 
vessels  as  they  travel  in  and  out  of  port  Also,  identification 
equipment  will  be  installed  on  every  vessel  traveling  in  U.S. 
waters  to  give  authorities  tracking  and  monitoring  capability. 

The  new  rules  will  become  final  later  this  year.  Ports  and 
facilities  have  been  given  $337  million  from  the  Homeland 
Security  Department,  with  another  $105  million  to  be  distributed 
by  the  end  of  2003.  The  maritime  industry,  however,  will  have  to 
bear  much  of  the  cost,  acknowledged  Asa  Hutchinson,  the 
undersecretary  for  border  and  transportation  security. 

Friendly  skies 

The  Bush  administration  in  July  reversed  its  decision  to  cut 
back  on  the  U.S.  air  marshal  force,  in  the  wake  of  harsh  criticism 
from  Congress  and  unfavorable  reaction  by  the  news  media. 
Lawmakers  reacted  angrily  to  a plan  to  cut  S 1 04  million  from  the 
sky  marshal  program  to  offset  a $900-milhon  shortfall  in  the 
Transportation  Security  Administration’s  budget 

The  request  by  the  TSA  had  surfaced  just  as  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  circulated  a warning  that  A1  Qaeda  might 
launch  a plan  to  hijack  planes  this  summer.  Recent  intelligence 


has  warned  of  five-man  teams  of  hijackers,  armed  with  weapons 
concealed  in  cameras  and  other  tourist  items 

While  the  warning  did  not  prompt  the  administration  to  raise 
the  country’s  state  of  alert,  which  fof  the  past  several  months  has 
remained  at  yellow,  or  “elevated  nsk,”  the  report  did  result  m a 
lightening  of  visa  rules  for  travelers  from  all  but  27  nations,  most 
of  those  in  Europe.  Two  programs  that  waived  visa  requirements 
for  foreigners  making  connections  at  American  airports,  the 
Transit  Without  Visa,  and  Iniemalionat  to  Inicmaiional.Xvcrc 
suspended  on  Aug.  2 for  a 60-day  evaluation  period.  Now.  a U.S. 
visa  will  be  required  for  even  the  bnefest  layover 

In  addition,  a new  program  will  be  tested  to  classify  airline 
passengers  according  to  their  security  risk  Computer-Assisted 
Passenger  Pre- Screening  II  is  a scaled-down  version  of  a program 
created  after  Sept.  1 1,  which  would  have  used  a nationwide 
computer  system  to  compare  a passenger’s  names  with  those  on 
government  watch  lists,  and  check  on  such  things  as  credit 
reports  and  consumer  transactions  The  data  collected  could  then 
be  held  by  the  government  for  50  years. 

The  new  system  will  not  use  credit  histones  and  specifically 
rules  out  the  use  of  medical  histones.  An  airline  passenger  would 
be  required  to  provide  name,  address,  phone  number  and  dale  of 
birth.  That  information  will  be  checked  against  a government 
database  and  publicly  available  commercial  databases.  The 
information  will  be  gathered  in  the  hours  before  departure  and 
held  for  only  a few  days  after  the  tnp  ends. 

Information,  please 

A proposal  to  create  state  and  regional  intelligence-sharing 
centers  was  made  in  July  to  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  by  public  safety  officials  from  10  Northca.sicm  states 
The  centers  would  be  staffed  by  people  with  top-security 
clearance  who  would  work  directly  with  federal,  state  and  local 
law  enforcement.  Officers  would  be  able  to  use  federal  databases 
to  check  whether  suspects  had  terrorist  connections. 

“The  Department  of  Homeland  Security  must  achieve  the  goal 
of  keeping  our  nation  safe,”  read  a letter  signed  by  the  officials, 
who  represent  agencies  in  New  York.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Rhode  island.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  “This  will  be  enable  by  getting  the 
right  information  to  the  right  people  ” 

A terrorist-intelligence  network  has  already  been  created  in 
Virginia,  set  up  by  the  Virginia  Sheriffs’  Association  I he  effort 
was  earmarked  for  $219,000  in  February  by  Congress  at  the 
urging  of  a Richmond-arca  Republican,  Representative  Frank  R 
Wolf,  who  heads  an  appropriations  subcommittee. 

The  network  was  set  up  by  the  association  in  conjunction  with 
the  FBI  “so  that  the  deputies  on  routine  patrol,  serving  court 
papers,  or  even  working  in  the  jails,  can  identify  and  report 
unusual  activities  that  may  relate  to  terrorism,"  according  to  the 
grant  request 

Keeping  an  eye  out 

Using  thousands  of  cameras  and  cutting-edge  computer 
software,  a new  urban  surveillance  system  designed  by  the 
Pentagon  for  use  by  the  military  overseas  can  identify  the 
passengers  and  driver  of  every  vehicle  in  a foreign  city,  as  well  as 
track  and  record  its  movements 

Dubbed  "Combat  Zones  That  See."  the  program  wa.s  created 
by  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Programs  Agency  (DARPA), 

It  “aspires  to  build  the  world’s  first  multi-camera  surveillance 
system  that  uses  automatic  analysis  of  live  video"  to  study 
movement  “and  significant  events  across  an  extremely  large 
area,"  according  to  documents  cited  by  Ibe  Associated  Press 
During  the  first  phase  of  testing,  at  least  30  cameras  would  be 
used  to  protect  troops  at  a fixed  site  It  would  use  $400  stick-on 
cameras,  each  linked  to  a $1,000  personal  computer.  The  AP 
reported.  In  the  second  phase,  at  least  100  cameras  would  be 
installed  in  12  hours  to  support  "military  operations  in  an  urban 
terrain  " Hie  software  would  be  able  to  analyze  the  video  footage, 
identifying  what  is  and  is  not  normal  behavior,  and  discovering 
links  between  "places,  subjects  and  times  of  activity."  it  said. 

There  is  disagreement  over  whether  the  technology  would 
or  should  — be  used  domestically  for  homeland  security 
“Police  executives  arc  saying.  ’Shouldn’t  wc  just  buy  new 
technology  if  there’s  a chance  it  might  help  us?‘“  said  James 
Fyfe.  a deputy  New  York  City  police  commissioner  " I hat’s  the 
post-9- 1 1 mentality  " 

Seattle  Police  Chief  Gil  Kerlikowske  said  that  while  the 
system  could  be  used  in  “limited  scenarios,”  citywide  surveil- 
lance would  tax  police  manpower.  "Who’s  going  to  validate  and 
corroborate  those  alerts?"  he  asked 

DARPA  spokeswoman  Jan  Walker  dismissed  concerns  by 
scientists  and  privacy  experts-  The  surveillance  system  would 
need  to  be  extensively  modified,  she  told  The  AP.  for  any 
application  outside  the  military 
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Minnesota  data  net  inches  along 

Budget  cuts  could  slow  completion  of  statewide  system 


Proponents  of  a database  network  that  would 
link  all  of  the  various  branches  of  Minnesota’s 
criminal  justice  system  fear  tjial  deep  funding 
cuts  imposed  on  the  project  by  slate  lawmakers 
could  jeopardize  its  completion  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Called  CriMNct,  the  system  would  eventu- 
ally connect  the  state’s  l.lOO  criminal  justice 
jurisdictions  through  a secure  intranet  system. 
Tlic  database  currently  includes  probation  and 
detention  records  from  all  of  Minnesota's  87 
counties,  as  well  as  a number  of  programs  cur- 
rently available  only  to  those  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  subscribe. 

The  project  is  still  only  at  the  proof-of-con- 
cepi  stage,  however  It  is  being  tested  by  the 
Chaska  Police  Department  in  Carver  County, 
along  with  the  county  shcrifT s department  there, 
its  court  system  and  court  administration. 

According  to  Chaska  Police  Chief  Scott 
Knight,  the  project  was  propelled  during  the 
1990s  by  an  earlier  database  called  the  Mul- 
tiple Jurisdiction  Network  Organization 
(MJNO).  a fee-based  network  created  by  the 
Minnesota  Police  Chiefs  Association.  MJNO. 
Knight  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  is  now  on 
loan  to  CriMNct  and  is  a component  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Another  component  is  the  Minneapolis  Po- 
lice Department’s  Automated  Pawn  program, 
which  records  entries  of  all  pawned  merchan- 
dise. CriMNct  can  also  access  a system  called 
S-Squared,  which  provides  information  on  pro- 


bationers. There  is  a database  of  sex  offenders  and 
their  photographs  as  well. 

“There  arc  many,  many  uses  for  all  these  sys- 
tems for  every  body,’’  said  Knight,  who  is  first  vice 
president  of  the  state's  chiefs  association  and  a 
member  of  the  MJNO’s  executive  board. 

For  example,  instead  of  driving  to  different 
booking  sites  to  collect  pictures  for  a photo  lineup, 
investigators  can  pul  together  credible  arrays  via 
computer.  In  the  case  of  a sex-related  offense, 
Knight  said,  the  sexual  predator  listing  can  be 
accessed  to  develop  a list  of  suspects  based  on 
proximity  to  the  crime. 

During  the  first  training  session  with  MJNO. 
he  said,  a detective  came  up  with  the  local  ad- 
dress of  a rape  suspect  he  had  been  searching  for. 

“Prior  to  MJNO.  you  had  to  hope  you  would 
find  this  person  one  way  or  another.”  said  Knight. 
"Criminals  don’t  always  update  the  information 
on  their  driver’s  licenses,  so  they’re  hard  to  find. 
But  if  you  had  an  idea  and  wanted  to  get  a lead, 
you  had  to  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  multiple 
agencies,  spend  a day  on  the  phone  trying  to  get 
information.  With  MJNO.  you  can  do  it  with  a 
few  punches  of  the  keyboard.” 

Every  criminal  justice  agency  will  want  to  tap 
into  CriMNet  once  it  is  up  and  running,  Knight 
predicted.  And  unlike  now.  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  subscription  fees  for  the  various  programs  it 
includes. 

Another  key  reason  why  CriMNet  is  so  im- 
portant, he  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  is  that  it 
could  solve  a problem  that  has  plagued  the  state’s 


criminal  justice  system  — the  suspense  file.  In 
Minnesota,  legible  fingerprints  must  be  taken  for 
every  crime  an  arrestee  commits.  Until  those  prints 
are  entered  into  the  system,  the  individual's  crimi- 
nal history  could  remain  invisible  to  whoever  is 
doing  the  pre-seniencing  investigation. 

“Theoretically,  a person  can  go  before  a judge 
having  been  brought  to  sentence  on  murder,”  said 
Knight.  “If  they’ve  committed  another  murder 
where  it's  not  in  the  system,  a judge  could  liter- 
ally have  a violent  felon  standing  in  front  of  him’’ 
but  no  one  knows  because  of  the  suspense  file,  he 
said.  “Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  clean 
up  that  problem  and  get  the  prints  taken  and  get 
people  into  the  system,  but  CriMNet  will  also  help 
rectily  that  problem." 

This  year,  however,  some  $2.5  million  was 
withdrawn  from  the  project’s  2003  budget  by  Gov. 
Tim  Pawlenty.  who  has  also  proposed  cutting  an- 
other $5  million  from  it  over  the  next  two  years. 

Knight  is  concerned  that  the  cuts  from  the  state 
will  not  only  affect  the  project’s  progression  from 
the  proof-of-concept  stage  to  full-scale  implemen- 
tation. but  will  also  upset  its  chances  of  obtaining 
federal  matching  funds. 

“This  CriMNet  project  is  a nationwide  model, 
it’s  on  the  front-end  of  data  systems  for  the  justice 
system,”  he  said.  “It  will  work,  in  proof  of  con- 
cept it  is  already  working,  but  any  cutbacks,  any 
delay  will  slow  it  down.” 

State  Senator  Jane  Ranum  of  Minneapolis  be- 
lieves the  CriMNet  system  critical  to  law  enforce- 
ment. “1  think,  unfortunately,  this  is  a good  ex- 


ample of  us  having  to  go  a lot  more  slowly  and 
not  be  able  to  move  on  things  because  of  bud- 
get cuts." 

Ranum.  a prosecutor  in  the  Hennepin 
County  Attorney's  Office,  said  the  cutbacks 
would  postpone  the  correction  of  the  state’s 
suspense  file  system  by  at  least  two  years. 

“I  knew  we  often  had  convictions  and  that 
if  they  hadn’t  been  entered  in  a timely  manner 
it  wouldn’t  show  up  on  the  rap  sheet,”  she  told 
LEN.  “But  what  we  didn’t  know  is  that  it’s  a 
direct  hit  as  a result  of  these  budget  cuts.” 

Public  Safety  Commissioner  Rich  Stanek, 
however,  said  that  the  system  is  continuing  to 
perform  according  to  schedule.  CriMNct,  he 
told  LEN,  is  entering  its  “third  phase”  over  the 
next  four  years,  adding  statewide  users  and  ap- 
plications. 

Like  all  of  Minnesota’s  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, CriMNet  had  to  take  a 1 5-percent  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  state’s  $4.5-billion  budget  defi- 
cit. But  that  reduction  will  not  affect  its  opera- 
tional side,  or  the  state’s  share  of  CriMNet’s 
application  in  Minnesota. 

“It  is  a reduction?  Yes,”  said  Stanek.  "Is  it 
going  to  affect  its  operation?  No.  Are  we  lever- 
aging private  and  federal  monetary  support,  as 
well?  Yes." 

Congress,  he  said,  has  earmarked  $38.5  mil- 
lion for  CriMNet. 

“It's  not  as  simple  as  just,  ‘Hey,  it  got  re- 
duced $2.5  million,  therefore,  it’s  going  to  suf- 
fer somehow.’” 

J 


Down  in  the  dumps: 

Baltimore  cops  are  singing  the  blues 


Baltimore  rank-and-file  officers  and 
commanders  concede  that  the  city’s  new 
police  commissioner.  Kevin  P,  Clark, 
stepped  into  the  frying  pan  when  he 
took  the  reins  of  an  agency  whose  mem- 
bers are  working  without  a contract  in 
a city  in  the  middle  of  a budget  crunch, 
but  they  arc  still  cutting  him  tittle  slack. 

Clark  is  the  second  outsider  ap- 
pointed to  lead  the  department  by 
Mayor  Martin  O’Malley  Earlier  this 
year,  he  succeeded  Edward  T.  Norris,  a 
fellow  former  New  York  City  police 
commander,  who  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  State  Police. 

Only  five  months  into  his  tenure. 
Clark  has  already  reorganized  the  top 
ranks  of  the  Baltimore  department  sev- 
eral times.  Of  the  city’s  nine  police  dis- 
tricts. only  one  has  the  same  com- 
mander it  had  prior  to  his  arrival.  The 
agency  also  lost  its  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  operations,  its  chief  of  patrol 
and  chief  of  detectives,  although  none 
as  a result  of  Clark’s  shake-up. 

Union  officials  were  angered  by  the 
firingofMaj  Gary  D’Addario,  a former 
Northeastern  District  commander,  who 
was  told  by  top  police  officials  in  June 
to  retire  within  30  days.  D’Addario,  a 
37-year  veteran,  was  denied  a meeting 
with  Clark,  and  was  unable  to  collect 
his  full  pension  benefits  as  a major  as 
he  would  have  had  he  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  job  another  four  months. 

“It  was  a cold  slap  in  the  face  to  a 
veteran  officer.”  Dan  Fickus.  president 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Lodge 
3.  told  The  Baltimore  Sun.  “It  could 
have  been  done  in  a more  graceful  man- 
ner.,  It’s  going  to  have  some  effect 
on  morale.  If  they  can  do  that  to  a com- 
mander. it  makes  you  wonder  what’s  in 
store  for  the  officers " 

Another  issue  raised  by  officers, 
commanders  and  union  officials  has 
been  the  reassignment  of  personnel  to 
specialized  units,  such  as  a new  Orga- 


nized Crime  Division.  Some  shifts,  they 
say.  arc  being  sent  out  short-staffed, 
with  too  few  squad  cars.  There  have  also 
been  complaints  that  the  force  is  fail- 
ing to  receive  big-picture  guidance  from 
headquarters,  as  it  had  under  Norris. 
When  he  took  over  in  2000,  he  and 
O’Malley  published  a 161-page  plan  for 
reducing  the  city’s  troublesome  crime 
problem. 

“There’s  a lack  of  communication.” 
said  Jeffrey  Redd,  president  of  the  Van- 
guard Justice  Society,  a black  officers’ 
group.  "A  lot  of  (my]  members  are 
guessing  what’s  going  on  There  is  no 
communication  from  the  top  about  what 


The  Connecticut  Police  Association 
has  raised  the  question  of  why  new  leg- 
islation has  directed  that  racial  data 
from  traffic  stops  be  sent  to  a minority 
affairs  agency  rather  than  the  Chief 
State’s  Attorney’s  office,  but  the  issue 
may  be  rendered  moot  in  the  absence 
of  a funding  allocation 

The  Alvin  Penn  Racial  Profiling 
Prohibition  Act,  passed  in  May,  contin- 
ues to  ban  police  agencies  from  prac- 
ticing bias  in  their  enforcement  efforts. 
But  unlike  the  1999  legislation  pro- 
moted by  Penn,  a Bridgeport  Democrat 
who  died  of  cancer  in  February,  the 
current  bill  does  not  set  aside  money 
for  cither  the  state’s  attorney’s  office, 
which  will  continue  to  keep  the  records 
as  it  has  for  the  past  four  years,  or  the 
African  American  Affairs  Commission, 
which  has  been  charged  with  conduct- 
ing the  analyses. 

Some  $100,000  in  annual  funding 
for  the  chief  prosecutor’s  office  ceased 
on  Dec  3 1 . when  the  provisions  of  the 


the  mission  is. . . . Morale  is  poor.  . . If 
[Clark]  has  a vision,  he  needs  to  set  it 
down." 

All  of  these  problems  could  be  hurt- 
ing the  department's  crime-fighting 
ability,  as  reflected  by  a surge  in  the 
city’s  homicide  rate,  say  the  agency’s 
sworn  personnel. 

With  160  homicides  recorded 
through  July  15,  Baltimore  is  on  pace 
to  record  nearly  300  murders  this  year 
— a level  not  seen  since  the  late  1 990s. 
and  one  often  cited  as  a benchmark  of 
the  city’s  crime  troubles.  Last  year,  the 
city  tallied  253. 

"It’s  frustrating  to  try  and  to  do  the 


earlier  legislation  ended. 

According  to  Jack  Cronan.  the  ex- 
ecutive assistant  state's  attorney,  the 
office  has  had  to  “beg,  borrow  and  gel 
whatever  it  could”  to  accomplish  the 
task.  Data  through  July  I.  2002,  was 
verified  by  personnel  at  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Management,  but  the  chief 
prosecutor's  office  was  unable  to  send 
it  to  Central  Connecticut  Stale  Univer- 
sity for  analysis  because  it  did  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  contract,  Cronan 
said  in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

As  of  Jan  1.  2003,  the  agency  was 
“out  of  the  picture,”  said  Cronan. 
“When  the  bill  came  out  as  an  amended 
bill,  it  kept  us  in  the  reporting  part,  but 
the  analysis  was  shifted  to  the  commis- 
sion,” he  said.  “No  one  ever  asked  us  if 
it  was  a good  idea  or  a bad  idea  — I 
don’t  think  anyone  ever  asked  [the  com- 
mission] either. 

“It’s  a daunting  task,”  he  continued. 
“We  were  begging  for  help  to  do  it  when 


hard  work  and  serve  the  public  and  see 
the  homicide  rate  increase.”  said  Fickus. 
“There  is  quite  obviously  a morale 
problem.  The  constant  changes  of  com- 
mand, the  purging  of  experienced  com- 
mand staff  members  and  a lack  of  com- 
munications of  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment is  having  quite  and  effect.” 
Yet  many  concede  that  Clark  has  not 
had  the  advantages  that  Norris  did  when 
he  was  commissioner.  Unlike  his  pre- 
decessor, he  had  not  been  able  to  fund 
those  efforts  that  helped  stem  the  city’s 
homicide  rate,  such  as  overtime.  It  also 
appears  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
raises.  During  Norris’s  tenure,  there 


we  didn’t  have  the  money.  To  a degree, 
I’m  kind  of  happy  we’re  not  involved 
anymore.  We  were  without  resources 
and  [trying)  to  do  a conscientious  job.” 

Vanessa  Bums,  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  a group  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  legislators  to  advise 
lawmakers,  said  that  body  is  waiting 
until  Gov.  John  G Rowland  signs  the 
state  budget  before  working  out  the 
details  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Penn  Act. 

Rowland’s  budget  proposal  elimi- 
nated funding  for  the  commission. 

“We  initially  thought  we’d  be  able 
to  do  it  under  our  budget,  but  our  bud- 
get has  been  cut  too  much,  so  we're  not 
quite  sure,”  she  told  LEN. 

“My  question  is,  why  was  it  moved 
then?”  asked  Cromwell  Police  Chief 
Anthony  J.  Salvatore,  legislative  liai- 
son for  the  state  chiefs’  association.  “If 
they  arc  able  to  find  the  funding,  why 
don’t  they  just  continue  it  where  it 
was?” 


were  substantial  pay  increases. 

Clark  contends  that  he  has  effec- 
tively communicated  his  plan.  Com- 
manders, he  said,  need  to  develop  tac- 
tics for  responding  to  problems  within 
their  own  areas. 

“If  you  are  waiting  for  instructions 
and  not  out  there  with  your  people  in 
the  street,  not  making  contact  with  the 
public,  are  you  a leader?”  he  told  The 
Sun.  “I  want  commanders  who  make 
decisions  on  their  own  and  think  of  their 
own  strategies  and  devise  their  own  tac- 
tics. Right  now,  1 have  one  of  the  best 
lineups  of  district  commanders  that  they 
have  had  in  a long  time.” 


Salvatore  told  The  (Manchester) 
Journal  Inquirer  in  July  that  prosecu- 
tors were  a “neutral  party”  and  should 
have  retained  the  responsibility  for  data 
analysis. 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  he  said  that  the  association 
would  rather  have  seen  the  program  stay 
with  the  state’s  attorney’s  office,  but 
“the  data  is  what  the  data  is.” 

"We  feel  that  no  matter  where  it 
goes,  it’s  not  going  to  uncover  anything 
contrary  to  previous  reports.”  said 
Salvatore. 

A December  2001  study  issued  by 
then-Chief  State’s  Attorney  John  M. 
Bailey  found  little  evidence  of  racial 
profiling  in  Connecticut. 

Another  change  under  the  new  law 
requires  police  agencies  to  send  the 
outcome  of  investigations  into  allega- 
tions of  profiling  to  both  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office  and  the  commission. 
Previously,  such  information  only  had 
to  be  sent  to  prosecutors. 


Flap  over  race-data  analysis  may 
take  a back  seat  to  funding  questions 
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Collaboration:  the  core  of  successful  C-OP 


By  Mike  Butler  and  Toni  Scalera 

“What  can  we  do  to  help  you?  If  there’s  any- 
thifig  at  all  we  can  do,  just  ask..."  This  is  what 
police,  for  the  past  three  decades,  have  encour- 
aged townsfolk  to  do.  if  they  needed  help  in  any 
way.  While  the  original  intent  of  police  officers 
was  to  keep  the  peace,  the  customer  service  seeds 
in  policing  were  planted  long  ago,  perhaps  to  get 
people  to  recognize  the  unified  effort  of  law  en- 
forcement to  curtail  crime  and  disorder.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  some  lead- 
ers in  the  field  to  truly  be  of  service  to  those  who 
were  preyed  upon. 

Whatever  its  source,  the  evolution  of  “customer 
service"  m policing  has  dumped  huge  social  prob- 
lems into  the  laps  of  thousands  of  police  employ- 
ees, whose  original  intent  was  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  to  be  part  of  the  process  for  removing  from 
the  mainstream  of  society  those  who  infringed 
against  it. 

It  is  a fact  that  crime  and  disorder  are  closely 
connected  with  social  issues.  The  negative  aspects 
of  each  seem  to  feed  the  other.  Yet  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves,  as  individuals  dedicated  to  fighting 
crime  and  keeping  our  citizens  safe,  and  in  light 
of  modem  civilization's  self-created  "what  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?"  society:  Where  did  we 
fail  to  draw  the  line  between  doing  our  jobs  effec- 
tively and  trying  to  save  the  world? 

The  sophistication  and  the  rush-rush  ofloday’s 
world  have  made  fences  and  walls  where  there 


once  were  paths.  Now,  instead  of  helping  our 
neighbors,  we  call  the  cops  to  tell  them  to  turn  the 
stereo  down.  Instead  of  greeting  the  new  residents 
down  the  block,  we  watch  them  furtively,  certain 
that  any  activity  or  ethnicity  that  does  not  parallel 
our  own  indicates  some  wrong-doing  on  their  part. 
We  are  more  ready  to  disagree  than  to  resolve.  We 
are  predisposed  to  accept  confrontations  over  ne- 
gotiations. We  are  convinced  we  are  in  the  right, 
before  we  know  all  sides  of  the  issue.  One  thing  is 


a new  need  to  update  technology  on  almost  a con- 
stant basis. 

When  crime  rates  go  up.  is  it  because  there  is 
more  crime,  or  can  part  of  the  rise  be  contributed 
to  more  reporting?  Does  reporting  increase  be- 
cause fear  is  rampant,  or  because  citizens  feel  more 
confident  in  taking  their  problems  to  the  police? 
Even  sophisticated  research,  conducted  by  highly 
trained  professionals,  is  subject  to  increasing  de- 
mographic changes,  making  it  difficult  to  predict 


"We  heed  to  ask  ourselves,  Where  did  we 
fail  to  draw  the  line  between  doing  our  jobs 
effectively  and  trying  to  save  the  world?” 


(Mike  duller  is  ihe 
chief  of  ihe  Long- 
mont. Colo..  Police 
Department  Tom 
Scalera  is  executive 
assistant  to  the  chief 
For  more  information 
on  Longmont's  com- 
munity policing  pro- 
grams. please  call  the 
chiefs  office  at  (303) 
651-8533] 


for  certain,  however  — trying  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people  is  not  only  impractical,  it  is  impossible. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  burnout  in  police 
work. 

The  vast  majority  of  communities  in  this  coun- 
try provide  some  level  of  community  relations  and 
mediation  service  for  their  citizens.  Many  have 
neighborhood  resource  coordinators.  City,  county 
and  national  social  services,  both  governmental 
and  private,  are  readily  available  (although  these 
systems  are  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  num- 
bers of  customers  who  use  them)  Nevertheless, 
police  response  has  become  indelibly  intertwined 
with  follow-through,  and  with  the  on-going  sagas 
of  thousands  of  cases  involving  complicated  so- 
cial issues. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  the  budget.  More 
crime  has  tended  to  justify  bigger  budgets,  to  get 
more  personnel  and  more  equipment,  to  essentially 
do  a better  job  of  fighting  crime  — or  at  least  that’s 
the  supposition.  Communities  large  and  small  have 
continuous  fluctuating  factors  that  influence  both 
crime  and  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  their  citi- 
zens. Trends  in  criminal  activity  come  and  go.  but 
the  electronic  wizardry  of  the  Internet  has  created 
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'OK,  I'll  tell  you  what  I know,  but  I can’t 
reveal  my  source." 


future  needs  and,  consequently,  to  plan  for  them. 
Yet  as  policing  becomes  an  increasingly  complex 
job.  police  personnel  throughout  the  country  are 
following  the  trends  of  still  trying  to  resolve  simple 
neighborhood  issues  that,  in  truth,  need  the  buy- 
in  of  citizens  to  be  fully  resolved. 

One  factor  that  provides  a graphic  illustration 
of  how  police  are  called  upon  to  respond  to  and 
solve  social  issues  is  that  only  20  percent  of  the 
calls  for  service  to  the  average  police  department 
are  related  to  crimes  being  committed,  The  over- 
whelming 80  percent  of  calls  are  related  to  social, 
neighborhood  and  non-crime  related  issues. 

How,  then,  do  police  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees learn  to  disengage  from  the  habit  of  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  simple  issues  that  have  more  to 
do  with  neighborhood  disputes  than  serious  crime 
fighting?  How  do  we  learn  to  just  “assist"  in  the 
uncomplicated  situations,  where  we  have  literally 
trained  those  we  serve  to  expect  us  to  go  in  and 
take  over? 

Community  policing,  in  its  best  forms,  shines 
a beacon  of  hope  for  returning  to  a balanced  com- 
munit>'  homeostasis  when  it  comes  to  public  safely 
Because  the  philosophy  of  a simpler  life,  where 
paths  rather  than  walls  exist  between  neighbors, 
does  not  match  the  reality  we  live  in.  education 
about  the  good  things  that  can  come  from  coop- 
eration is  the  first  step 

The  education  process 

For  some  time,  leaders  in  the  field  of  manage- 
ment consulting  have  been  promoting  the  real  suc- 
cesses to  be  achieved  by  approaching  workplace 


problems  and  morale  issues  with  a team  effort 
Eliminating  old-style  top-down  management  and 
placing  real  value  on  the  unique  talents  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  make  up  a group  or  team,  supports 
what  is  good  about  community  efforts,  be  it  asmall 
group  of  people,  or  a city  of  millions. 

It  has  worked  for  the  management  consultants 
to  teach  this  philosophy,  going  from  "Puiriarchy 
to  Partnership"  (to  paraphrase  management  con- 
sultant Peter  Block).  They  draw  six-figure  sala- 
ries. and  their  message  is  eagerly  gobbled  up  by 
big  corporations  and  small  businesses  alike 
Governments,  from  civil  service  to  military 
operations,  have  begun  to  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  philosophies  and  applications  that  work  so 
successfully  in  the  private  sector.  In  the  world  of 
policing,  command-and-control  management  is 
being  replaced  with  collaboration  and  partnership 
— and  with  surprising  results,  both  mlcmally  and 
out  in  the  community  Stones  abound  in  law  en- 
forcement agencies  where  a bond  was  forged,  or  a 
neighborhood  was  galvanized  to  address  a prob- 
lem, and  ended  up  with  paths  taking  the  place  of 
wails  and  fences. 

So  where  docs  "education"  fit  into  Ihe  evolu- 
tion of  building  better,  safer  communities?  Can't 
wc  just  say  we're  changing  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness. and  expect  the  public  — our  "customers.'  if 
you  will  — to  catch  on  and  abide  by  it?  Though  it 
might  seem  simple  to  say  to  customers  we’ve  al- 
ways served.  "We  want  to  work  togeiher  with  you. 
not  just  for  you."  it  doesn’t  happen  that  readily 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  enormous  task  of 
changing  people's  minds,  especially  when  work- 
ing with  the  masses.  A plan,  rather  than  random 
attempts,  though,  produces  more  qualified  and 
quantified  success  over  a sustained  period  of  time 

The  Longmont.  Colo.,  Police  Department 
started  by  formulating  a plan  It  wasn't  just  an 
education  plan  to  inform  citi/cns  about  commu- 
nity policing  and  working  together,  it  was  a com- 
prehensive strategic  plan  I hi.s  is  nothing  new  in 
the  corporate  world,  and  strategic  planning  has 
taken  hold  in  other  realms  of  business,  as  it  pro- 
vides a significant  focus  in  a world  ol  rapid 
changes-  Taking  18  months  to  complete,  the 
Longmont  Police  Department's  strategic  plan  was 
developed  by  police  and  other  city  employees, 
along  with  citizens  representing  all  segments 
within  the  community  (education,  business,  infor- 
mation. ethnic  groups,  social  services,  spiritual, 
neighborhoods,  youth).  The  continuity  ol  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Letters 

Forst  reaction 

To  the  editor: 

I was  a bit  surprised  at  Bruce  Waldo’s  sharp 
reaction  (June  15/30)  to  my  essay  on  community 
policing  (March  1 5/3 1 )-  1 found  it  especially  re- 
markable that  he  had  such  difficulty  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  residents  of  a neighborhood  occa- 
sionally feel  closer  bonds  to  their  own  children  as 
gang  members  than  they  do  to  alien  police  offic- 
ers. Most  police  I’ve  met  arc  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  don't  need  essays  or  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject. and  they  acknowledge  that  some  of  their 
members  do  not  always  show  sufficient  sensitiv- 
ity to  legitimate  neighborhood  interests  and  loy- 
alties, The  record  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  else- 
where reveals  clearly  that  rare  insensitive  acts  of 
a few  officers  have,  from  time  to  time,  negated 
the  far  more  pervasive  professional  work  of  the 
vast  majority 

As  unemployment  rates  and  the  proportion  of 
1 8-to-24-year-olds  in  the  population  have  risen 
substantially,  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
to  work  to  win  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  inner- 
city  residents,  to  move  beyond  platitudes  about 
empowerment  and  broken  windows.  There  really 


is  something  to  community  policing,  the  idea  of 
working  with  and  building  on  positive  social  net- 
works. and  It  is  becoming  ever  more  important  to 
be  clear  about  the  distinction  between  the  sub- 
stance and  ofien  empty  rhetoric  of  community 
policing  Waldo  distinguishes  neither  himself  nor 
the  L A County  Sheriff's  Department,  one  of  the 
most  effective  anywhere  m dealing  with  senous 
gang  problems,  in  suggesting  otherwise 

BRIANFORSI 
Professor  of  Justice,  l.aw  & Society 
American  University 
Washington.  D C 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Fonim 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or(ull-len0h  commentanes  Please 
send  all  matenals  to  the  editor 
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What’s  in  a name? 


Some  identity  thefts  victimize  twice 


Continued  from  Page  1 
cial  impact  it  is  having  on  the  United 
Slates,  it  is  also  facilitating  ads  of  ter- 
rorism. Evciy  single  act  of  terrorism  that 
was  committed  against  the  U.S.,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  think,  we  now  have  evi- 
dence that  fake  IDs  were  used  to  com- 
mit those  crimes,  or  facilitate  those 
crimes  — either  to  rent  automobiles  or 
to  rent  motel  rooms,  or  for  passports 
and  visas." 

Collins  heads  a university  program 
called  Partnerships  in  Prevention, 
which  provide  pro-bono  victim  advo- 
cacy as  well  as  research  on  the  topic  In 
an  analysis  she  conducted  involving 
1.037  cases  of  identity  theft,  over  half 
the  identities  were  stolen  in  the  work- 
place by  employees,  she  said. 

“What  we’re  seeing  today,  the  leg- 
islation. the  recent  publication  sent  out 
by  the  Secret  Service. . all  that  infor- 
mation is  what  to  do  when  an  identity 
theft  happens,  not  how  to  prevent  iden- 
tity theft.”  Collins  said. 

In  July,  the  Secret  Service,  the  U S. 
Postal  Inspection  Service  and  other  fed- 
eral entities  sent  informational  packages 
to  more  than  4b,000  law  enforcement 
agencies  around  the  country. 

The  kit  contains  a 10-minute  video 
to  be  shown  during  roll  call  that  gives 


departments  an  introduction  to  identity 
crimes,  and  a CD-ROM  to  be  used  as 
an  educational  and  investigative  re- 
source for  police.  The  disc  covers  such 
topics  as  identifying  machinery,  coun- 
terfeited documents,  and  where  to  turn 
for  help  in  an  investigation. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  ways 
in  which  a victim’s  personal  informa- 
tion can  be  used  once  it  is  stolen,  ac- 
cording to  recent  testimony  before  a 
Congressional  committee  by 
Gaithersburg.  Md.,  Police  Chief  Mary 
Ann  Vivercttc. 

Thieves  may  call  the  victim’s  credit- 
card  issuer  and,  pretending  to  be  the 
victim,  ask  that  the  mailing  address  on 
the  account  be  changed.  They  can  then 
run  up  high  charges  without  the  victim 
being  aware  for  weeks  or  even  months 
because  the  statements  are  no  longer 
being  sent  to  the  correct  address 

They  may  also  ask  that  the  credit 
card  company  send  them  credit-card 
"checks.”  which  arc  written  for  cash  in 
the  same  way  as  bank  checks  are. 
Thieves  may  open  bank  accounts  in  the 
victim’s  name  and  write  bad  checks  on 
the  account;  they  could  obtain  loans 
using  the  false  identity  and.  using  coun- 
terfeit checks  or  debit  cards,  drain  the 
victim’s  bank  accounts  of  funds. 


"Identity  theft  is  not  perpetrated 
only  by  so-called  whiie^ollar  thieves, 
said  Vivercttc.  who  serves  as  third  vice 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  "it  is  commit- 
ted by  criminals  of  all  types." 

Collins  is  concerned  over  a new  fed- 
eral statute,  which  took  effect  in  May. 
the  Health  Insurance  Protection  Port- 
ability Act  (HIPPA).  which  creates  a 
database  for  health  care  and  health-care 
related  organizations. 

"Every  single  person  in  the  U.S.  that 
has  received  health  care,  or  who  has  a 
health-care  insurance  policy,  that 
person’s  personal  identifying  informa- 
tion. name,  address.  Social  Security 
number,  plus  all  the  psychological  and 
physical  factors  relating  to  that  indi- 
vidual are  in  that  database,"  she  said. 
"This  is  the  first  national  database  that 
will  be  accessible  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  across  the  U.S. 
What  we  know  is  that,  from  the  research 
we've  done  here  on  the  fact  that  iden- 
tity thefts  are  coming  out  of  the  work- 
place, managers  are  not  doing  any  pro- 
active prevention." 

The  only  issue  that  HIPPA's 
safeguard  rule  deals  with,  said  Collins, 
is  computer  security,  such  as  hacking 
into  the  system  or  downloading  infer- 
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mation.  "That  is  one  of  the  lesser  ways 
that  identity  theft  can  be  prevented,"  she 
said. 

Collins  contends  that  identity  theft 
is  an  organizational  problem.  Manag- 
ers need  to  be  more  "actively  proactive” 
in  preventing  the  crime.  They  can  do 
this  by  conducting  risk  assessments  of 
how  job  tasks  performed  by  a variety 
of  people  on  a person’s  identity  flow 
through  the  company.  They  can  also  do 
a better  job  of  screening  applicants  for 
security.  There  are  ways  of  screening 
out  dishonest  applicants  that  do  not  run 
afoul  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  she  said. 

"People*  get  very  frightened  when 
they  hear  about  this,”  said  Collins. 
"Screening  for  personnel,  screening  in 
honest  people  and  screening  out  dishon- 
est people  — it  can  be  done.” 


For  those  whose  identities  have  been 
stolen  by  violent  criminals,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  potentially  deadly. 

In  the  case  of  Angel  Gonzales,  32, 
one  of  three  Virginians  who  has  been 
issued  an  Identity  Theft  Passport,  the 
person  who  stole  his  identity  has  bedn 
using  it  to  commit  drug  crimes.  Last 
year,  he  was  picked  up  in  front  of  his 
house  by  state  and  federal  police  — as 
his  wife  and  two  young  children  looked 
on  — on  a Las  Vegas  fugitive  warrant 
for  cocaine  charges.  The  warrant  said 
he  was  armed  and  dangerous. 

Smithfield  Police  Capt  Phillip  M, 
Hardison  has  been  helping  Gonzales 
clear  his  name.  He  told  The  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va..  Daily  Mail:  "We  are  trained 
to  deal  with  known,  armed  felons  in  a 
diflerenl  manner.  He  could  be  placed 
into  a very  dangerous  situation.” 


Collaboration  is 
the  core  of  successful 
community  policing 
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Continued  from  Page  9 
LPD's  strategic  plan  is  insured  by  fore- 
casting out  five  years  into  the  future, 
through  strategic  planning  retreats, 
comprising  the  same  mix  of  citizens, 
held  every  two  years  to  evaluate  the 
growth  and  directions  of  the  city  and  to 
plan  accordingly.  Evaluation  of  the 
progress  of  plan  components  is  done 
mofilhly  at  department  staff  meetings, 
and  quarterly  by  planning  committee 
members. 

The  tenets  of  community  policing 
were  involved  in  a number  of  compo- 
nents of  the  Longmont  Police 
Department’s  strategic  plan,  but  the 
motto  adopted  by  the  plan’s  original  de- 
velopers successfully  encapsulated  the 
direction  the  department  wanted  to  go: 
"Policing  in  Partnership  with  the 
People.”  Thus  armed  with  one  state- 
ment. and  long-term  commitment  and 
determination,  the  employees  of  the 
Longmont  Police  Department  began  in 
small,  almost  imperceptible  ways  to 
change  the  "what  have  you  done  for  me 
lately?”  mindset  of  the  community  they 
served.  In  the  process,  they  also 
changed  their  own  “orders  from  head- 
quarters" culture  to  one  where  creativ- 
ity and  initiative  were  valued  and  put 
into  action,  based  on  their  own  merit. 

More  than  consuming  spoken  or 
printed  words  about  this  new  policing 
paradigm,  it  was  imperative  that  police 
employees  learn  to  disengage  from  a 
history  of  merely  following  orders  and 
policies,  and  embrace  fully  what  it  was 
they  were  asking  the  public  to  do  — to 
take  an  active  role  in  making  the  com- 
munity a safer  place  to  live,  work  and 
play.  Internal  training,  toutingthe  novel 
concept  of  partnership  and  working  to- 
gether as  equals,  produced  hesitation 
and  tension  in  the  paramilitary  organi- 
zation of  policing. 

As  a “better  way  of  doing  business" 
rubbed  up  against  old  habit  patterns, 
conflicts  (i.c.,  opportunities  for  growth 
and  expansion)  occurred  But  the  com- 
mitment to  greater  cooperation  and  ef- 
ficiency was  the  grounding  force  that 
brought  about  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal collaboration,  producing  more  suc- 
cessful results  than  the  old  "absolute 
service"  model  promoted. 

Longmont  police  employees,  civil- 
ian as  well  as  commissioned,  began  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  alliances  with 

I a variety  of  organizations  and  individu- 


als in  order  to  increase  their  resources 
and  support.  More  community  projects 
were  developed,  more  proactive,  col- 
laborative problem-solving  efforts  were 
initiated,  and  more  marketing  and  pub- 
licity were  generated  to  inform  and  en- 
gage citizens  in  collaborative  programs, 
projects  and  problem  solving. 

In  some  situations,  existing  pro- 
grams were  adapted  or  enlarged  in 
scope  and  purpose;  other  projects  and 
problem-solving  efforts  were  newly  cre- 
ated to  address  needs  and/or  rapid 
growth  and  changing  demographics. 
Some  projects  required  tremendous  re- 
search and  assessment  to  put  into  place; 
others  were  merely  a response  to  an  im- 
mediate situation.  Some  of  the  ideas 
were  novel,  most  were  not.  But  the  con- 
sistent efforts  of  police  personnel  to 
engage  the  community,  to  bring  resi- 
dents to  collaboration  and  accountabil- 
ity, as  well  asco-responsive  action,  were 
what  brought  about  the  changes  that 
resulted  in  the  Longmont  Police  De- 
partment being  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  Top  10  Community  Policing 
Departments. 

Credit  goes  to  our  citizens,  as  well 
as  to  our  officers  and  support  staff.  The 
people  who  brought  their  "community 
spirit”  to  the  table  in  these  various 
projects  were  the  ones  who  filled  in  the 
missing  pieces  in  our  efforts  at  consis- 
tent, successful  community  policing. 
Our  combined  efforts  are  a work  in 
progress,  and  will  continue  that  way 
based  on  the  rapid  changes  our  com- 
munity is  experiencing.  But  we  have 
seen  exceptional  movement  toward  co- 
operative work  between  citizens  and 
police  in  our  community,  all  in  the  in- 
terest of  creating  a better  quality  of  life. 

A path  is  ingrained  in  the  fabric  of 
the  earth  by  continuously  being  walked 
upon , A path  between  community  mem- 
bers. rather  than  a wall  or  a fence,  takes 
constant  support  from  those  who  use 
it.  But  it  takes  less  work  to  walk  a path 
than  to  build  a wall,  and  the  view  is  al- 
ways better. 
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upcoming  Events 


K-9  practices  have  improved,  but 


county  has  far  to  go  in  other  areas 


OCTOBER 

15-16.  Advanced  Inlernal  Affairs:  Proac- 
tive Steps  for  Corruption  Prevention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Springfield.  111. 

15-17.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  Cleve- 
land. $495. 

15- 17.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  ofPolice.  Burlington  Twp  , 
N J 

16- 17.  Advanced  Grant  Writing  & Man- 
agement. Presented  by  the  International 
AssociationofChicfs  ofPolice  Seanle. 

18.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Northeastern  Tacti- 
cal Schools.  Concord.  N.H 

19-20.  Tactical  Technologies  Conference 
& Exposition.  Presented  by  the  National 
Tactical  OITicers  Association.  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.  $100. 

19- 25.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  In- 
stitute. Winchester.  Va.  $3,190. 

20- 21.  Police  Leadership:  Managing  the 
Future.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation ofChiefs  ofPolice  St.  Pciers.  Mo 

20- 22.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes.  Pre- 
scnled  by  the  Intcmaliona]  Association  of 
Chiefs  ofPolice.  Sparks,  Nev 

21- 25.  110th  Annual  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  ofPolice  Philadelphia 

22- 24.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlight 
Academy.  Somerset,  N J $350 

23- 24.  Developing  & Designing  Perfor- 
mance Appraisal  Systems.  Presented  by 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  St.  Peters. 
Mo  $375. 

25.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Northeastern  Tacti- 
cal Schools.  Concord,  N H 

26- 29.  The  Protectors  Pistol  Defense  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Executive  Protec- 
tion Institute  Benyvillc,  Va.  $990 

27- 29.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlight 
Academy  Dayton,  Ohio.  $350 

27-31.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis 
(Criminal  Profiting).  Presented  by  the  Al- 
pha Group  for  Crime  & Intelligence  Analy- 
sis Training  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S52S. 

29- 31.  Critical  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  ofPolice  Germantown,  Tcnn. 

30- 31.  Managing  the  New  Breed:  Genera- 
tion .\  in  Law  Enforcement.  Presenled  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Auburn,  Mass 


Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & Intel- 
ligence Analysis  Training,  PO  Box  8. 
Montclair.  C A9 1 763.  (909)  989^366.  Fax 
(909)  476-8271.  Web 

<www  alphagroupcentcr.com> 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Highlander 
Lodgc.PO  Box802. Berryville,  VA226M 
(540)  554-2540, 

Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, 5201  Democracy  Dr,  Piano,  TX 
75024  Web  <222  theilca,org> 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  1-800-THE-lACP  Fax  (703)  836- 
4543 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  PO  Box  1003,  Twin  Ukes.  Wl 
53181-1003  (262)  279-5735.  Fax  (262) 


NOVEMBER 

3-7.  Management  of  a Small  Law  En- 
forcement Agency.  Presented  by  the  South- 
ern Police  Institute  Louisville,  Ky.  $575 

5-7.  Advanced  Tactical  Leadership  for 
Commanders  & Supervisors.  Presenled  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Middletown,  N J 

5-7.  lise  of  Force  Instructor  Certification 
Course.  Presented  by  the  National  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Council  Las  Vegas. 
$495, 

5-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Lafayette.  Ind 

5-7.  High  Impact  Supervision.  Presented 
by  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  East 
Brunswick,  N.J  $330 

5- 7.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlight 
Academy  San  Bernardino,  Calif  $350. 

6- 7.  Managing  the  Training  llnil.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  ofPolice.  Burlington  Twp  . N J. 

6-7.  Mentoring  for  the  Retention  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Phoenix. 

8.  Unified  1 2-Weapon  TVaining  Program. 
Presenled  by  Northeastern  Tactical  Schools. 
Northboro,  Mass  $360. 

10-11.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
llnil.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefs  ofPolice.  Oswego.  N Y. 

10-12.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlight 
Academy  San  Diego  $350 

12-14.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Manage- 
ment for  Law  Enforcement  <&  Fire  Ser- 
vice. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefs  ofPolice  St.  Peters,  Mo 

12- 14.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  Harris- 
burg. Pa  $495 

13- 14.  Preventing  & Reducing  Elderly 
Victimization.  Presenled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  ofChieft  of  Police.  Phoe- 
nix. 

IS.  Expanded  Tactical  Folding  Knife 
Course.  Presented  by  Northeastern  Tacti- 
cal Schools  Northboro.  Mass 

17-18.  Managing  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Inlemational  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Mooresvillc, 
NC. 

17-18.  Civil  Remedies  for  Nuisance 
Abatement.  Presented  by  the  International 
AssociationofChicfs  ofPolice.  Salem,  N C. 

17-19.  Low  Light  Survival  Shooting  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Streamlight 
Academy  Fairfax,  Va.  $350 


279-5758  Email  <ncjlc(S)aol.com>.  Web 
<www  ncjtc,org>, 

National  Tactical  Officers  Association, 
(800)  279-9127,  ext.  35  Web 

<www  nloa.org>. 

Northeastern  Tactical  Schools,  PO  Box 
591.  Nutting  Lake,  MA  01865  (978)667- 
5591. 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Penn  Slate 
Justice  & Safely  Inslilulc.  (814)  863-0079 

Southern  Police  Institute,  University  of 
Louisvillc.(502)852-656l  Fax  (502)852- 
0335  Web  <wwwlouisviltc.edu/a-s/ja/ 
spi>. 

Streamlight  Academy,  1-800-393-0705 
Email;  <info@shirazmarkctingcom>  Web 
<www  streamlight  com> 


In  addition  to  improving  Us  K-9 
policy,  the  long-troubled  Prince 
George’s  County,  Md  , Police  Depart- 
ment will  also  have  lo  come  up  with  a 
plan  for  promptly  filling  vacancies,  hir- 
ing more  officers  and  incorporating  a 
community-policing  philosophy 
throughout  the  agency  if  it  wants  to  (urn 
itself  around,  according  lo  two  separate 
studies  released  in  August. 

The  first,  conducted  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  (PERF). 
found  that  the  department  had  made 
significant  strides  since  modilying  its 
training  of  K-9  officers  and  changing 
its  deployment  methods  three  years  ago 
These  included  a switch  from  “find  and 
bile”  to  a “guard  and  bite"  approach,  in 
which  dogs  are  taught  to  keep  subjects 
at  bay,  biting  only  if  they  flee  or  attack. 
Rules  as  to  when  dogs  can  be  used  were 
also  tightened,  they  can  no  longer  be 
used  in  cases  involving  petty  crimes. 
The  number  of  supervisors  in  the  unit 
was  increased  from  three  sergeants  lo 
five,  and  each  biting  incident  is  inves- 
tigated by  a supervisor  and  lop  officials. 

A reexamination  of  the  policy  was 
prompted  last  year  by  former  chief 
Gerald  M.  Wilson,  who  commissioned 
the  study  after  a K-9  officer  was  acquit- 
ted by  a circuit  court  judge  on  charges 
that  he  had  released  his  dog  on  an  un- 
resisting burglary  suspect. 

During  the  past  three  years,  more 
than  $2  million  has  been  paid  out  by 
the  county  in  civil  jury  awards  and 
settlements  of  lawsuits  involving  the  K- 
9 unit.  The  FBI  is  continuing  an  inves- 
tigation launched  in  1999  into  whether 
officers  engaged  in  a practice  of  exces- 
sive force  using  dogs. 

But  the  PERF  report  found  a de- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  biles,  which 
it  said  suggests  that  efforts  by  the  de- 
partment are  meeting  with  success.  Po- 
lice dogs  inflicted  only  eight  bites  by 


The  Sarasota  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff’s 
Department  is  taking  a do-it-yourself 
approach  to  code  enforcement. 

Under  a new  initiative  that  grew  out 
of  the  agency's  community  policing 
efforts,  a handful  of  deputies  have  been 
trained  in  how  to  write  citations  for  code 
violations.  A pilot  program  in  the 
county’s  north  side  is  now  underway, 
according  to  Sgt.  Chuck  Lesaltato,  a 
sheriff’s  spokesman. 

While  Venice  and  Sarasota  police 
officers  will  help  investigate  code  en- 
forcement complaints,  and  accompany 
code  enforcement  officers  onto  prop- 
erties where  they  feel  unsafe,  neither 
local  agency  has  its  sworn  personnel 
write  up  code  violations. 

“Our  deputies  would  go  to  home- 
owners  association  and  different  civic 
organization  meetings  and  a lot  of  the 
complaints  at  these  meeting  were  things 
about  code  enforcement,"  Lesaltato  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “A  lot  of  them 
were  minor  infractions  as  far  as  maybe 
an  abandoned  vehicle  on  the  property 
We  felt  that  if  we  could  train  a couple 
ofour  deputies  just  lo  handle  that  type 
of  thing,  it  would  be  much  easier  than 
trying  to  get  the  county  code  enforce- 
ment department  involved  in  that  each 
and  every  time,"  he  said. 

Ten  deputies  and  two  supervisors 
participated  in  a training  course  in  June 


late  August  of  2002,  compared  to  1 8 
bites  in  2000.  That  figure  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  a seven-year  period  from  the 
late  1980s  through  the  early  1990s 
when  some  800  people  were  bitten,  ac- 
cording lo  internal  police  records. 

Still,  some  police  supervisors  re- 
main confused  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  dogs  could  be  used, 
the  study  found.  Ten  K-9  officers  trans- 
ferred to  other  assignments  when  the 
department  switched  to  a "guard  and 
bark”  policy,  it  said.  Also,  of  the  19  of- 
ficers presently  inthc  unit,  M have  been 
there  for  three  years  or  less. 

PERF  has  recommended  that  every 
K-9  officer  be  retrained  and  taken  of!' 
the  street  for  as  long  as  two  months  for 
the  instruction  Half  would  remain  on 
duty  while  the  other  half  trains. 

"The  organization’s  culture  has 
likely  allowed  situations  to  deteriorate 
to  the  point  that  substantive  change 
comes  only  when  external  pressures 
come  to  bear  after  a series  of  incidents 
that  undermine  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  police  to  operate  within  the 
boundaries  of  professional  conduct,” 
said  the  PERF  report. 

In  the  second  study,  also  released  in 
August,  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  a former 
president  of  the  Police  Foundation  and 
head  of  the  county’s  recently  created 
Office  ofPolice  Reform,  found  that  l&ck 
of  accountability  and  divided  leadership 
under  previous  administrations  had 
weakened  the  police  department 

According  to  Murphy’s  reporL  there 
have  been  numerous  instances  in  which 
officers  ignored  rules  with  impunity, 
and  their  supervisors  were  not  admin- 
istratively charged  with  failure  to  prop- 
erly supervise  personnel 

The  report  also  noted  a tack  oflime- 
liness  in  addressing  issues  and  prob- 
lems. One  example  given  involved  sec- 
ondary employment  by  officers.  For 


led  by  Sandra  Jones,  the  county’s  lead 
code  enforcement  officer  for  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  county. 

Help  from  the  sherifT s office  is  in- 
valuable at  a lime  when  County  Admin- 
istrator Jim  Ley  wants  departments  to 
cut  their  budgets  by  3 percent. 

Deputies  will  only  look  at  a few 
types  of  violations,  including  over- 
grown lawns,  abandoned  vehicles  and 
excessive  trash  on  properties.  Jones  told 


years,  it  said,  the  county  has  been  sub- 
ject to  lawsuits  arising  from  officers' 
actions  and  inactions  while  working 
other  jobs.  An  update  of  the 
department's  General  Orders  Manual 
was  proposed,  and  even  drafted,  but  has 
never  been  issued 

The  agency  was  also  critici/cd  for 
failing  to  meet  the  deadlines  for  sub- 
mitting its  crime  statistics  to  the  I-BI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  in  1999.  2001 
and  2002  It  is  still  over  six  months 
behind,  Murphy  said,  in  entering  its 
data  for  2003. 

The  department's  failure  to  fill  va- 
cancies promptly  — including  sworn 
position  and  such  civilian  jobs  as  ad- 
ministrative ussistanis.  grant  writers  and 
fingerprint  analyst  — has  allowed  the 
number  of  sworn  personnel  lo  fall  far 
below  its  authorized  strength  of  1 .420, 
to  1,315.  Background  invcstigaliuns 
have  been  delayed  because  the  agency 
no  longer  conducts  its  own.  but  con- 
tracts the  job  out  The  result  has  been 
an  inability  lo  fill  recruit  classes. 

The  blueprint  that  Murphy  laid  out 
for  the  agency  recommends  a change 
in  current  personnel  evaluations  and 
reform  of  its  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility  to  ensure  (hat  adminis- 
trative charges  are  handled  fairly  and 
properly,  thus  bringing  accountability 
to  the  department  at  all  levels. 

I'he  county  also  needs  to  reinvigo- 
rate  the  agency's  planning  and  research 
division,  placing  responsibility  lor  grunt 
writing  under  that  unit,  he  said 

Prince  George’s  County.  Murphy 
also  noted,  has  the  only  police  agency 
in  the  state  that  docs  not  send  a homi- 
cide detective  to  the  autopsy  ofthe  vic- 
tim. The  agency  should  compare  its 
homicide-investigation  practices  to 
those  of  other  departments  across  (he 
country,  to  see  what  role,  if  any,  differ- 
ences may  play  in  ea.sc-closurc  rales, 


The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  Then,  as 
code  enforcers  now  do,  deputies  will 
follow  up  to  make  sure  the  problem  has 
been  corrected. 

County  ordinances,  for  example,  re- 
quire lawns  lo  be  kept  under  a foot  (all. 
and  unregistered  or  inoperable  vehicles 
may  not  be  left  on  residents'  property 
It  IS  also  illegal  to  store  debris,  such  as 
tires,  outside  A fine  of  up  to  $500  a 
day  can  be  issued  by  a special  master 


LONGWOOD  UNIVERSITY 

The  Department  of  Sociology.  Anthropology  and  Cnminal  Justice  Studies  al  Longwood  Uni- 
versity invites  applications  for  a full-time,  tenure-track  position  at  Ihe  Assistant  Professor 
level  to  begin  August  2004 

Applicants  must  possess  a Ph  0 in  Cnminology,  Cnminal  Justice,  or  Sociology  ABO  with  a 
firm  delense  dale  will  be  considered  The  department  c partjcularty  interested  m applicants 
with  expertise  in  police  studies  and  will  give  preference  lo  applicants  with  experience  work- 
ing in  law  entorcemeni  Teaching  regularly  in  the  General  Education  program  and  occasion- 
ally  in  the  Socxilogy  Master's  Degree  program  (with  a criminal  lusbce  concentration)  will  be 
expected 

Founded  m 1839.  Longwood  University  is  a coeducational,  comprehensive  state  university 
offering  programs  leading  to  bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  m a variety  of  subjects  With 
an  enrollment  of  4.2(X),  the  university  pndes  itself  on  maintaining  small  class  sizes  and  a 
dose  working  relationship  among  students  and  faculty  Further  information  about  Longwood 
Isavaiiable'aiourwebstie  httpJ/www  longwood  edu  Review  of  applications  will  begin  No- 
vember 1, 2003  To  apply,  send  a letter  of  applicalion,  vita,  siaiemenlof  leaching  philosophy 
and  research  goals,  transenpis,  and  contact  infonnabon  for  three  relerences  to  Sociology. 
Anthropology  4 Cnminal  Justice  Studies  Search  Committee  Chair,  Longwood  Umvewly 
201  High  Street  Farmville,  VA  23909  Longwood  University  cs  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affir- 
mative Acbon  Employer  The  University  encourages  applications  from  qualified  women  and 
minonty  candidates 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  d phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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